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News or THE WEEK— LeTrers To THe Eprrorn— Richmond and the operations in Chins ’ r i 
The Week Abroad ... . 787| Posture of Affairs in Italy ......... 801 Calif ° d 6 pera a have proved little 
‘The Week at ae 787| Dr. Lushington’s Judgment ,.... . soz} -alllornias, 
Essence of Parliament ... a . fe a ae 
- fs inci ee ‘InE ARTS— ° ° ° . ° — 
Posrscairt To THE WaEK's News— 789)" ch Pictures at the Intere Our operations in China rapidly inerease in importance. 
Torics ed Sen a ag] ean eneee ........ - 802) Last week we recorded the storm of a village, this week we 
The Lancashire Problem ........... 791 | Mvsro— hear that Admiral Hope has bombarded the city of Ningpo, 
The ae ie in Chine....--. 792) Music of the Week.......... vee 803) stormed the walls, driven out the Tuepings, and lost several 
ET 793 | Booxs— officers. The rebels are closely round Shanghai, and in 
J g 


794| The Spanish Armada.—New Facts 89 | an effort to drive them from a stockade made on 17th May 
“= Spurious Prophecy... .« 805 2 


























The Chances of Hungarian Liberty 795) Sir Philip OMI ss ccoecsantonts 805 | Admiral Protet was killed. Troops have been summoned 
eecssersocoeseeees 796 “nglish Nuraery ’ 306 . " ae 
he Prizes of Peace aud War... 797 Fee eee of Mettlowee "ges | from India, larger expeditions are to be undertaken, anu we 
Synesius Redivivus..................004 798| Zoological Sketches ......... - 88 /are fairly at war with the Taepings. We shall beat them, of 
PONDENCE— urrent Literature ......cccscseeceeene Bos . . 
Grecia, CoahusropExce- aia eneiemacrasennaee course, and by the time we begin to recover from the effect 
The Trial for Conspiracy in ° 5 ° onne 
France ‘ 799 ' ; of the cotton distress, shall have a bill of five millions to pay 
The Dead Halt ee Eien eeetenememmenns “10-82 | for a war nobody ordered, or wanted, or pretends to under- 
———————————— = a _ = ——S=——= — == stand. 
NOTICE. 


“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for! My, Disraeli is not striving for office in the hope of securing 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had| 4 pension, as some of his friends allege. He has already 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. | ohtained one, aud appears in the Parliamentary return pub- 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to delicer that Paper at the jished this week, as drawing 2000. a year. He, Sir G. Grey, 
residences of Subscribers in London before 1Gut o'clock A.M. Lord Glenelg and Lord Colchester are the only men of 

= SS === === | Ministerial rank now on the list, Lord Eversley receiving his 

Py? > WopY 40001. a-year for service as Speaker. Not even his political 

NEWS OF THE WEEK, preach will grudge Mr. Disraeli a grant earned . labo- 

—- ; rious, if not very successful service, particularly when they 

VERY suspicious telegram appeared vesterday afternoon | see that he receives only half the pension of Mr. John Gran- 

in the third edition of the Times. It announced the sur- | ville Penn. Who in the world is he that the nation should 
render of the whole of McClellan’s army on the 2nd instant. | be paying him 4000/. a-year, the salary of a Puisne Judge 

The news was brought to Fortress Monroe on the 2nd, by | for doing what ? 

Generals Gorman and Meade, who had arrived there wounded, 

and was forwarded by telegraph from Baltimore to New| We are exceedingly happy to record that Mr. Pilkington, 

York. According to the telegram, the divisions of General | an estimable Member of Parliament, was on Tuesday night 

McCall and General Reynolds had surrendered, General | waylaid in Pall Mall, struck senseless, and robbed of his 

Jackson was in the rear of the Federal army, and General | watch. Highway robbery is becoming an institution in 

Price in front of it; and General McClellan, after offering | London, and roads like the Bayswater-road are as unsafe as 

a conditional surrender, had gone on board the Galena. It) in Naples. Case after case has been reported this week, 

is possible that General McClellan is on board the Galena, | without the slightest improvement, till some ruffian, with 

where his head-quarters were fixed on the lst; but if the | less brains than his fellows, attacked a Member of Parlia- 
rest of the story is true, the dates are all of them wrong. We} ment. Zhen Sir G. Grey was all activity, and was enabled 
have news from New York to 7th July, from Richmond to|to say in his place that measures had been adopted to 
the 3rd, and from McClellan himself to the 2nd; and none} prevent such outrages. The first measure wanted is an 
of them contain even a hint of sucha catastrophe. It is odd| increase of the police so as to leave more men for “sentry” 
that the news should arrive oh the day fixed for a motion | duty, and the second is the dismissal of the next magistrate 
urging the recognition of the South, odd that a Federal) who punishes a savage assault with less than six months im- 
telegraph should transmit such a message, and oddest of all | prisonment. If the “roughs,” as they are playfully called, 
that Southern papers should acknowledge a defeat on the | would only attack a peer, London would be safe fora twelve- 
day they gained the greatest victory of the war, Till the; month. 
news is corrected by details we must believe it a mere fven- 

tion. 




















Emancipation has advanced a step. Rumours have been 
spread for some time that General Ilunter was arming 
The week has been full of incidents which would, at | certain fugitive slaves, and Congress demanded explana- 
another time, be interesting, but which, in the present | tions. They have been given in a spirited letter, in which 
condition of men’s minds, leave somehow an impression of | General Hunter denies that he has armed any slaves, but 
dulness. There has been one sharp “row” in Parliament hopes before the end of the year to have 48,000 “ black 
on the Jamaica Loan Bill, and one important debate on the loyalists” organized, armed, and drilled. Congress has still] 
sosition of the Seceded States. Sir Charles Wood has de- | to debate that reply, aud its decision will probably depend on 
fivered himself of his usual monologue on Indian finance, | the number of volunteers. Should the enlistment be slow, 
and Mr. Villiers has promised a measure to meet the distress | OF the sick-list inerease very rapidly, acelimatized troops 
in Lancashire. Country gentlemen have had a field-day on | Will not be rejected, and with their acceptance the system of 
the Game-laws, and won the first skirmish against the people. | slavery ends. Meanwhile, the slave who saved the Govern- 
The annual slaughter of the innocents has commenced, and | ment waggon trains at Pulaski has been confined by the 
there are already symptoms of the coming dispersion. Par- | men he saved in the county gaol, a fact which may help to 
liament nevertheless is dull, members feel they have nothing | explain the negro “zeal” on their masters’ side. 
serious to do, and grow either languid or bitter according | —— 
to the dinners they have digested, and the publie con-| We understand that neither party in the suit against Dr. 
demus the newspapers for publishing such stupid debates. | Williams and Mr. Wilson, in the Court of Arches, have appealed 
Out of doors, murders, outrages, and the American war have | from the recent decision,—the promoters probably thinking 
been the staple topies, while the weather, at once warm and | that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would not 
wet, has made farmers gloomy, cornfactors joyful, and every | be more exigeant of orthodoxy than Dr. Lushington, the de- 
body else dyspeptic. 1t has not, on the whole, been a plea- | fendants probably anxious to secure Dr, Lushington’s admis- 
sant week, except to the newsboys, to whom the defeat before | sions in their favour, before disputing his adverse decisions. 
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Se 
The promoters have, therefore, “ reformed” their articles in | The statement was received almost without debate, and 
conformity with the judgment,—and the course of the case | seems, if one could ever believe any Indian figures, tolerably 
is now likely to be as follows: There must, of course, be some satisfactory. Sir Charles, however, mentioned, incidental}; 
formal reargument before Dr. Lushington on the reformed | one fact which requires explanation. “ The casualties in the 
articles, but the Dean is not likely to veer from his judgment | army last year were unusually high, owing to cholera, ayj 
on the points on which he had expressed it, and the sentence | might be taken ai ten per cent.” As it really true that te, 
of deprivation may probably be pronounced. Against this | years enlistment for Indian service implies a sentence of 
we conclude that the defendants will appeal to the Privy | death ? 
Council, in which case the cause will be reargued within the 
very reduced limits now assigned to it by the Court below. 





The major part of Sir C. Wood’s speech was occupied by 
an answer to Mr. Laing, who has resigned his post, indig. 
; ‘ : ~ «+ _|nant at the style in which he is treated. The pith of ¢) 
The priestly party in Italy have issued the following in- Am letail ; hy ie of the 

. . . 4 . Nt Ce ht quarrel, avoiding details, may be compressed in a very fuy 
genious anagram or squib on the names of the Turin Cabinet |}! ete J < . - ga hoe 
Ries tituted—Matteucei, De Preti, Pepoli, | /™es- The Secretary for India and Mr. Laing differed this 
as at present constituted—Matteuce, e Preti, Pepon,| - RO oP oa es + lpn t Rj 
Conforti, Rattazzi, Durando, Persano, and Sella: year about the mode of drawing up the accounts. Right! 
” Ot ode : oy . “fr telli or wrongly, Sir C. Wood thought that charges which ought fy 
—- aaieess apes te ‘ have been caleulated were omitted in the accounts,and receipts 
E PRETI sistem: strapazzo, 








*-. . . . € , P i . } > 4ye ‘ >) a 4s « - 

Px postticl nostri Macchiavelii added which did not belong to revenue He expressed that opi. 
Comvonet sone ¢ seulal sollasso: nion in the style which a “self-made” merchant would use 
Rar?’ azzimarsi oro e di gioielli to a eareless clerk, and Mr. Laing resigned. On the matter of 
Spera, cosi Duranpo, il vulgo pazzo; account the Lome Office may be in the right, and certainly 
| vr i ae P ] ? ° . ° oad 2 . \ . . 
Ma chi Persa non ha il ragion bella ” is on the safe side, but on every other point Sir C. Wood jg 
Vede che Italia, ahimé, cade di Seta. inthe wrong. He has no right to censure a man whom he 


Which may be translated fhus : himself selected to be a Chancellor of the Exchequer for 

“ Much butchering of fellow men, and systematic contempt for India, as if he had beena clerk in his office, and his attorney. 
priests, become im the hands of our political Machiavels, sources of | like style and sharpness will yet breed a chronic quarrel be. 
congratulation and joy. The mad crowd hopes to deck itself with|}tween the Governments in Calcutta and Westminster, 
gold and jewels thus lastingly ; but he who is not bereft of fair! Ministers are selected to govern, not to write smart editorials 
reason sees that meanwhile Italy falls from her throne. on mistakes made by their own nominees. 

If the Pope would only indulge a little in this ingenious ” ” Sunline 
and harmless species of revenge, he would not only derive} The Church Congress held last week at Oxford discussed 
relief from his troubles, but might, perhaps, in time be able | the possible celibate vows of possible Deaconesses with much 
to forgive his enemies when he had enjoyed a few literary | sober eloquence. The Bishop of Oxford declared against 
triumphs at their expense. An anagram or conundrum | any such vows amidst the exceeding approbation of the meet- 
would be a much more Christian occupation than an Inter- ing, which clearly disapproved of any woman adhering to a 
dict, or even an excommunicating Bull ; and here, too, Anto-| dogma which implies a practical slur on domestic life. The 
nelli’s talents might be brilliantly employed. Church Congress appreciates what is due to freedom of heart 

gears and judgment better than what is due to freedom of thought 
Garibaldi has made one of his frank and exceedingly danger- | and ‘insight. 
ous speeches. Addressing the citizens of Palermo, he warned gh ie agiasiceammai 
them that the Emperor of the French wasa “liar,” and ad-| Lancashire distress seems to have reached a point at which, 
vised them to repeat the Vespers. Louis Napoleon is justly | unless there is a sudden peace between North and South in 
incensed, and the Italian Government has been compelled to | consequence of the alleged defeat of the army of the Potomag, 
dismiss the prefect who sat by without protesting. Crispij special legislation is all but inevitable. The number of 
rose to denounce the act, or menace of the act, threatening} paupers in the cotton districts are already more by an 
insurrection in Sicily, and was told by the Premier that he | average of 75 per cent. than they were in the deplorable 
misrepresented the island, and that Italy had but one Go-| summer which followed the commercial crisis of 1857, and 
vernment, the best thing Rattazzi has yet said. He sat down|in one union, that of Ashton-under-Lyne, they are nearly 
amidst storms of applause, the incident adding one more to | four times as numerous. Mr. Farnall, the special commis- 
the many proofs that the Italian Reds have no tact or Par- | siouer, contemplates a rate of 7s. in the pound as the 
liamentary faculty. minimum which would be enough to keep the population 

mere? ERE ; .|from starving, and even double this, he says, would pro- 

The continental papers are full of a meeting to come off bably be required from those who could really pay, as 
between the Emperor of France, the Czar, and the King of ‘at least 50 per cent. of the rates could not be raised 
Prussia. The two former, affirms the Patrie, have come to | under present circumstances. Of course this taxation would 
an agreement about the Eastern question. That must be | pe unjust and impracticable. At present the only pro- 
interpreted in a French sense, for the Emperor ean offer the | position which has attracted much attention or support is 
Russian Government a heavy price. He can keep the Poles | that of a bill to empower the local Unions to borrow on the 
quiet by withdrawing his favour, and keeping watch on | security of the rates. ‘The Government plan is not yet 
Prince Czartoryski; he can break up the military college |jnown: Should there even be peace between North and 
for Poles lately founded in Italy; and he can restrain the | south the shipments of cotton would probably be so seanty 
Rouman movement till Russia is ready to take her part. On for the present winter that great efforts would still be 
the other hand, France, for five hundred years, has had but | ,eeded. : 
one object in moving the Eastern question, and that one is | eneuseiasiinincinaaaee 
Jerusalem. The Emperor, it is reported, hopes by a Russian} The Game Law Bill has been brought down from the 
alliance to be free from the necessity of English support, but | Lords, and passed its second reading in the House of Com- 
he relies too much on diplomatic tradition. Russia is rapidly | mons on Wednesday, by a majority of 55—149 to 91—Sir 
approaching her 1789, and, till she has passed through the George Grey voting, and Mr. Gladstone pairing, against it, 
storm, any power in Europe would be more valuable as an | but the Government not venturing to exert its official influ- 
ally. ence to defeat it. The effect of the bill we have considered 
: .jelsewhere. It is curious that one at least who was con- 

Thirteen hundred and twenty-four persons, one-third of | sidered an advanced Liberal both yoted and spoke for the 
them women, killed themselves in England last year. | bill—Mr. Bass, M.P. for Derby. Ilave the honourable 








elaine aaa ena _ |member’s interviews with Worcestershire hop-planters con- 

Sir Charles Wood on Thursday night produced the Indian 'vineed him of the advantage of preserves? The people of 
budget. He declared that the deficit of four millions which | Derby will probably take exception to his new creed on the 
existed in 1860-61 had been reduced to less than one-tenth | next suitable oecasion. 
of that sum, and even this, he thought, would disappear. - ——— 
The revenue has risen since 1856 from 33,000,000/. to} The last news from Mexico, which is of the 11th June, has 
43,000,000/., and the expenditure in nearly the same propor- | created some gloom in France. The country is rising against 
tion. Of the total increase 5,500,0007. is due to new taxes, | the invaders, and General Lorencez allows that his troops 
and the remainder to the increased sale of opium, and the are very much scattered. The yellow fever has prostrated 
gradual rise in the revenue. He thought that the military | the force at Vera Cruz, and the communications are only 
expenditure had been reduced as far as was possible, and | kept open by General Marquez, who may at any moment be 
despaired of bringing it much below 14,000,000/. sterling. | defeated, or hanged, or bought. General Zaragoza, with 10,000 
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men, is hovering about Orizaba, and Vera Cruz expects an 
attack, which, however, the squadron may be strong enough 
to prevent. There are rumours, too, of assistance to be sent 
to Juarez from California, entering through Acapuleo, which 
js not yet blockaded. Altogether there is cause for anxiety, 
and reinforeements go forward somewhat slow lv. There is 
no sickness in Orizaba, but if their communications are 
stopped the French must retreat into the fever country. 


° 
eh) . TWA 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 
ibis 

¥raxce.—The Patrie states that the negotiations carried on for 
some time between France and Russia have produced a “general 
understanding ” between the two Powers on the position of the 
Christians in the East, the affairs of Italy, and the disputes bet ween 
Denmark and the German Powers. It is also reported that a iect- 
ing of the Emperor of the Freneh, the Czar of Russia, and the King 
of Prussia has been arranged for the autumn, and rumours of a 
coming alliance between Russia and France are common iu all cireles 
in Paris. ‘They may be intended simply to increase the readiness of 
Great Britain to yield to French policy, but they are in aecord with 
the fact that Russia has, at the Emperor’s request, recognized Italy, 
apparently without conditions beyond the dissolution of the Polish 
military school. 

The great topic of conversation is still the Mexican expedition, 
which is supposed to be in some danger. General Lorencez announces 
dhat his communications with Vera Cruz are re-established, and main- 
tained by General Marquez ; but General Zaragoza is hovering near 
with 8,000 or 10,000 men. Private letters add that the sickness in 
Vera Cruz is tervible, that the country is evidently rising, 
and that the communication is insecure. The preparations are 
pushing forward at Cherbourg. Light batteries are to be 
seut with General Forey’s corps, eight squadrons of cavalry, 
and more troops than were at first expected. The Govern- 
ment are still prosecuting the Socialists, and their trial is de- 
scribed by our own correspondent, and the Emperor has created 
the Count de Morny a Duke. MM. Walewski and Persigny are, 
it is said, to be similarly decorated. The Emperor himself is travel- 
ling in the Auvergne, where, according to the JZoritex7, he has been 
most enthusiastically reeeived. 





Prussta.—The Chamber still adheres to its plan of doing as little 
as possible till the military budget is introduced. It will then vote 
for large reductions, and thus bring the contest between itself and 
the King to a final and definite issue. It will be a month before the 
struggle begins, as the report on the budget, which must be very 
elaborate, cannot be made ready in less than that time. The people 


marines and sealed the walls, meeting with the most desperate re- 
sistance. rhe enemy, however, were driven out, and at five o’clock 
the city was in our hands, the Taepings retiring into the country. 
On the 13th May the admiral himself attacked a fortress called Tsing- 
poo, 25 miles from Shanghai, with an allied foree, and after raining 
lire from 40 heavy guns, effected a breach, aud entered the place 
‘riged wong eats “ > 
which had been defended by some 15,000 men. On the 17th 
another attack was made on a stockade at a place called Nanjan, and 
here Admiral Protet was killed. The latest letters still leave Admiral 
Hope moving down the bank of the river towards Shanghai, and 
“settling” the couutry. The statement that troops have been applied 
for from Ludia is confirmed. 
stiteiineeesiansiaiiailiit 

_ America.—The substance of the only important news will be 
found in our first topie, aud the latest ramour on our first page. 


THE WEEK AT HOME, 


Soctan.—The Board of Directers of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce met on Wednesday to consider the question of the cotton 
famine. Many plans of relief, public and private, had been suggested 
to them: “ For encouragement, by the application of capital,” and 
“ organization ;” “ by the guarantce of a remunerative price ;” “ by 
an undertaking to cultivate the cotton plant in India, Australia, and 
elsewhere ;” “ by Government interference, and the execution of public 
works, roads, canals and the like.” Their opinion upon these plans 
is embodied in the following resolutions : 

“. That India affords the means of supplying the raw material in 
great abundance, the extent, climate, soil, and population all being 
favourable, and the eountry being dependent upon the British 
Legislature. 

“2. That any direct interference with the regular course of pro- 
duction and trade, either by the Government of this country, or by 
any private association, by undertaking to purchase or giving a 
guarantee of a remunerative price for all the cotton that might be 
produced, would be contrary to sound principles of trade, and being 
only temporary, and precarious in its nature, would uot be likely to 
provide for the permanent success of its cultivation. 

“3. That publie aid can be given for this object dy forwarding 
such public works as will facilitate the production and transport of 
cotton to the port of shipment, such as works of irrigation, roads, or 
railways, and by amending and perfecting the Laws of Contract and 
Land Tenure, and thus affording encouragement to private enterprise ; 
while they respectfully call upon the eapitalists of this district to 
contribute, by all the means in their power, to aid the Government 
in providing the necessary funds for such works as may, after full 
consideration, be adopted.” 

At a great cotton meeting at Avenham, near Preston, Mr. Langley 
showed that of the 4,000,000 bales whieh formed the erop of 1861, 





are irritated at the delay, and the newspapers abuse the Chamber. 
Iraty.—Garibaldi is still at Palermo, and has, it is said, addressed 
the people in a speech of which the following is the most extraordi- 
nary paragraph : 
“The master of France, the traitor of the 2ud of December, under 


the pretence of screcning from karm the person of the Pope, of | 
It is a false pre- | 


protecting religion, Catholicism, oceupies Rome. 
tence—or lie. (‘ Mevzogua! Meuzogua!) We is actuated by covet- 
ousness, by a robber’s Just, by an infamous thirst for empire ; he is 
the first supporter of brigandage! the chief of Southern assassins ! 
People of H 

from Rome. 
the Vespers. 

the country have a weapon in readiness (## /érro, a sword or dagger). 
Strong and compact, we shall be able to overcome the greatest 
Power.” 

The Emperor, it is stated, complained of this language, and 
the Italian Government requested the Prefect, Pallavicino, to ex- 
plain his presence at such a discourse, whereupon Crispi rose to 
defend Garibaldi, arguing that though rough in language he had 
only spoken the truth. If the Minister removed the Prefect Ltaly 
would rise in insurrection. The Premier replied that the Sicilians 
were attached to the national cause, that there could be but one 
government in Italy, and that Garibaldi himself was successful because 
he bore on his standard Italy and Victor Emanuel, and set down 
amidst more applause than he has yet received from the Chamber. 
Italy has been recognized by Russia, and the Polish military school 


ie Vespers ! 
If it be necessary, we must resort to a new rehearsal of 


has been dissolved. 


Ixp1a.—The correspondent of the Zines describes the rumours of 


a Mussulman rising as proceeding from an encyclical letter which | 


has been reecived trom Mecea, and which says that hell is full of 
Massulman men and women, a truism often used by the Moulavies to 
excite the people to a holy war. There have been no disturbances, 
and in one place, Agra, where the residents were talking of a rising, 


people of 1860! Napoleon must depart | 


Let every citizen who cares for the emancipation of | 


only 1,500,000 would be available. In 1862 only one-fourth of the 
ordinary area had been planted. ‘This would be so in 1863. Thus, 
jwe had 1,500,000, or thirty weeks’ supply from the 1861 crop; 
} 400,000, or eight weeks’ supply from 1862; and the same from 1863, 
| to look forward to, or forty-six weeks’ supply up to October 1864— 
to cover 113 weeks. ‘This statement caused a very deep and painful 
sensation. He denounced Sir Charles Wood's destructive policy in 
relation to India, where the great want was of canals, not railways, 
| He praised the resourees of Western Africa, which had remained 
undeveloped, because we sent decayed and ignorant military officers 
as Governors—men ignorant of trade, “ whose brains were seared by 
| the climate and addled by intemperance.” 

On Wednesday, a banquet was given to M. Rouher, the French 
| Minister of Commerce, at Willis’s rooms, on a yery magnificent 


The cheers for M. 


seale. Mr. Milner Gibson took the chair. 
| Rouher, Mr. Cobden, and the French Emperor were enthusi- 
rastic. M. Rouher spoke in French, and in a speech singularly 


full of matter traced the progress of polities] economy in France 
| since the seventeenth century, and the gradual deeay of the 
| barbarous doctrine and Coreyrean policy of isolation, ‘Turgot, 
first by his economical measures, promoted free trade. Yet in 
spite of the light thrown by Adam Smitit upon the theory of 
political economy, the science of the circulation of wealth remained 
for along time in obscurity. The Restoration, moved by political 
reasons, strove to restore the territorial aristocracy. The Govern- 
made a few timid efforts in the right direction, but 
found the obstacles too formidable to encowiter. Since then hostile 
minorities had held their own against the cause of truth. When 
| Mr. Cobden and M. Michel Chevalier lately addressed the French 
But the superior views of 


ment of July 


Emperor their cause seemed desperate. 
that great man triumphed over the partisans of protection. M. Rouher 
praised the operation of the new treaty, the encouragemeut it gave 
profound saying of Roger Bacon, 
same 
Zoll- 


which, 


to material progress, ql ited the 
© Juventas mudi ai hiquel .”? and touched in the 
strain on the treaties of and the 
that 


“id li, “ 
c WV th Belgium 
Rouher had 


couere 


id M. 


done 


the European troops actu lly outnumbered the natives. The English | y: rein. Mr. Cobden s 
residents who passed through the mutiuies will never perfeetly regain | if the King and istocracy had permitted him, Turgot would 
their confidence. have done cighty vears ago Sir G. C. Cornewall Lewis, who 
voue represented the Government on this occasion, and whose 
Cuia.—The Leadon Gazette publishes an official despatch from | health was not drunk, proposed the healths of MM. Duafaur 
Captain Deew, of H.M.’s ship Encounter, reporting the capture of} and Mielhwel Chevalier, and said that even as unquestionably M, 
Ningpo on 10ih M Ay It appears that a squadron under Captain} Turgot was the first among the statesmen of Europe who gave a 
Deew’s orders was off Ningpo, when the Tacpings fired on it, and | ctical adhesion to the principles of commercial freedom, so now 

: 


the captain resolved to attack. The fire opened at 10 a.m. and con- 
tinued till past noon, and at two Captain Deew landed with his 


| the Emperor of the French, treading in the same path, entertained, 


he believed, the most cordial and earnest desire to maintain pacific 
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a 
relations with this country, and, therefore, so fur as prosperity dépended | about 860,000/. having gone in during the space of eight days of 
on the maintenance of peace, we ad reason to look forward to an un- | which 616,3532. swells the stock of bullion held by it on Wednesda 
broken period of prosperity, for which M. Michel Chevalier returned | last. The difference between the iwo amounts has gone out in specig 
thanks. in payment of the dividends, leaving the total stock of bullion on the 

A meeting of the central committee for the relief of distress in | 16th inst, at 17,671,890/. The mereantile demand for money js yep 
the manufacturing districts was held in the Manchester Town-hall | light indeed, and the current rate 2 per cent. for short daies, 0, 
on Monday, and attended by the special commissioner from the Poor the Stock Exchange, it is worth only 1 to 1} per Cent, on 
Law Board, Mr, Farnall. Mr. Farnall read a letter from Mr. Villiers, | Consols. The new Portuguese Loan is expected to be announced 
the president of the Poor Law Board, defining the delegate’s duties, | to-day, for publieation on Monday. ‘The amount is 5,000,000 
namely, to inquire into the operation of the poor laws on the condition | in Three per Cent. Stock, at the price of 44, which will return a net 
of the people of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, to interpret the | sum of 2,200,000. The price of the existing Three per Cent. Stock 
“true spirit and breadth” of the poor laws, and to place the voluntary | is 453 3. The instalments on the New Loan are, however, extended 
committees in harmony with the boards of guardians. Mr. Farnall urged | over a period of twelve months, namely, to the Ist July, 1863. The 
the central committee to immediate action, in view of the probable | rest of the New Foreign Loans lately spoken of will, it is underst 
increase of distress in Lancashire during the winter. Up to the 20th | be pushed forward in order to take advantage of the facility afforded 
of June there were 33,343 people wholly out of work in the five | by the present abundance of money. The Public Securities have 
towns of Preston, Blackburn, Wigan, Ashton, and Stockport. There generally benefited by the universal abundance of capital, prices 
were now more, and, in addition, must be reckoned 24,062 people on | having risen and more business transacted. Consols went up to 
short time. 20,823/. had been subscribed by local committees, and 932, 4, receded to 923, and closed yesterday at 923, 93. ‘The New 
spent in relief. But a fact, which spoke volumes in favour of the ‘and Reduced Three per Cents. improved to 934, %, and receded to 





oor, was, that 57.2732 had been withdrawn from the savings’! 933. Exchequer Bills 17s. 20s. prem. Indian Securities are 
ae. Thus 78,0002. had been called in to supplement the rates in| gencrally steady, with little doing in them. The New Stock, 1084, 
six months. But the saving’s banks were now almost exhausted. | The Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Rupee, 1104. The Bonds, 22s. 25s, 
It was resolved that a subscription should be immediately commenced | prem. A most extensive business has been transacted in Egyptian 
in Manchester, and that the example be recommended to other places. Scrip, which has considerabiy risen in value. It attained to 94, 
The committee also expressed an unanimous opinion that Parliament | and then receded to $$ 9, its present premium. Turkish Scrip 
should not rise without Government taking a vote of credit, which | has risen to 13, premium, and has been done at 2 premium, 
should enable them to make loans (on the security of the rates) not | ‘The Bonds of 1854 are up to S4$ 54, and those of 1858 at 723 3h 


to individuals, but to the most distressed districts. 
A congress of clerical and lay members of the Church of England 


| Russian Scrip has advanced to } $ premium. Italian Serip is at 
» 1} premium. Spanish Certificates, 9$ 3. A general rise has taken 


extending over three days, was held ia the Sheldonian Theatre, at | place in the value of Railway Stocks of from 15s., to 2/. 10s., and 3%, 
Oxford, and presided over by the Bishop of Oxford. The congress | Great Northerns are now firm at 118 19. Great Western, 72} 3. 


rofesses to bring all shades of the Chureh within a kind of possi 


ility of friendly, unofficial, discussion. Practically the ‘“ Church-| Western, 954 3. 
men,” strictly so called, take the lead, and are enabled to discover | South-Eastern, $23 3}. 
how far they can proceed without shocking the less clerical sections | during the week. 


-|Laneashire and Yorkshire, 107 3. Brighton, 124 25. North. 


South-Western, 102 3. Midland, 129 4; and 
The following dividends have been declared 
‘the Union Bank of Australia, a dividend at 


of the Church, “ There always must be subjects,” said the Bishop of | the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. The City Bank, 6 per ceut., and 


| 


Oxford, “ upon which good men, from the mere natural law of the mind | a bonus of 1/. per share, together being equal to 10 per cent. The 
contemplating one side of a subject with greater interest than another, | Bank of London, § per cent. 'The London aud Westminster, a dividend 


will arrive at different conclusions.” Such subjects it then appears from 
” 


his speech are the “prescriptive rights of theChureh,” “Church rates, 


“national education.” The Bishop’s eloquence in favour of the old 


burial law brought down thunders of applause. Mr. R. S. Sowler, 
Q.C., read a paper on the church rate question, in which he said that 
the political intolerance of dissent seemed to grow in proportion with 
the decrease of Nonconformity. And so it will, of course, so long as 
there is not absolute toleration on the part of the Church. The most re- 
markable part of the proceedings related to a paper on “ Deaconesses,” 
read by the Rev. Dr. Howson. The institution of Deaconesses was 
warmly supported by the Bishop of Oxford, who, however, in the 
most formal and categorical manner, repudiated the doctrine of vows 
of celibacy for a fixed period. At the evening sitting the Right 
Hon. J. Napier read a paper “On the best means of promoting the 
legitimate influence of the Church in the House of Commons,” in 
which he told Congress very plainly that when the Church and 
public opinion should be agreed, the Church would influence Parlia- 
ment, but not till then. Mr. Herford advocated the open Church 
system. It may indeed be questioned whether Christ would have 
preached in the ‘Temple if he had been compelled to pay in order to 
get in. 

Law anv Justice.—Thomas Beckham, convicted at the late special 
commission for the murder of Mr. Francis Fitzgerald, was executed on 
Wednesday, in front of the county gaol, at a quarter past twelve 
o’clock. He delivered a brief address, neither denying nor confessing 
his guilt, and twice repeated that he did not die a “stag” or a turn- 
coat. He died with perfect self-possession and some little affectation. 

A very curious murder has been committed in Glasgow. Three 


Mr. Flemings, grandfather, father, and son, oceupied one house, 


and, besides other members of the family, a domestic female servant, 
between thirty and forty years of age, named Jessie Macpherson. 
The Flemings, father and son, left Glasgow on the Friday for a 
house of theirs at Dunoon, to spend the Sunday in the country. 
They returned on the Monday afternoon, when they learnt from Mr. 
Fleming, the grandfather, aged cighty-seven, that Jessie Macpherson 
was missing, as was the key of her bedroom door. On repairing 
thither, and applying the key of the pantry, they got in, and found 
the poor woman murdered, with three wounds in the head. No 
robbery scemed to have been committed. At first no clue was appa- 
rent. Subsequently, the grandfather, James Fleming, was arrested, 
linen spotted with blood having been found in a drawer where he 


kept his under-clotiing. Plate missing from the house had, more- | 


over, been pledged on the night of the murder by a woman of the 
name of M‘Lachlan, who is now in custody. A person of the name 
of Campbell, in whose house the woman M‘Laehlan lodged, stated 
that the prisoner left the house on Friday night, and did not return 
till about about nine o’clock next morning, when she appeared to 
have something bulky under her cloak. This evidence has for a 


time diverted the suspicions from the old man Fleming, who, how- | 


ever, still remains in custody, “ Jess M‘Lachlan” was an old servant 
of Fleming, the father. 





Fivancrat.—The course of financial affairs continues remarkably 
satisfactory. 
spect of its being still more abundant, and the demand declining, the 
influx of gold to the Bank has been extraordinary, no less than 


There is already a plethora of money, with every pro- | 


| 


lof 6 per cent. anda bonus of 7 per cent. The London Joint-Stock 
Bank, a dividend of 124 per cent. and a bonus of 7s. 6d. per share, 
The St. Katharine Dock Company, a dividend of 1} per ceut. for the 
half-year. 


VON n Pa | TR. 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
——~—— 

Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, July 14.—The Jamaica Debt: Lord Derby's motion. 

Tuesday, July 15.—Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill: Second reading. 

Thursday, July 17.—Newspapers, &c., Bill: Motion for second reading negatived, 
—Metropolis Local Act Management Amendment Bill: Second reading.—l’vor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill: Committee. 

Hovsr or Commons, Monday, July 14.—Distress in Lancashire: Mr. Villiers’ 
statement.—Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill: Committee.—Thames Em- 
bankment Bill: Third reading. —Jamaica Loan (Settlement) Bill: Second reading, 
—Lunacy Regulation Bill: Committee. 

Tuesday, July 15.—Mexico: Lord Robert Montagu’s motion. 

Wednesday, July 16.—Night Poaching Prevention Bill; second reading. 

Thursday, July 17.—The Indian Revenue Accounts: Sir C. Wood's statement. 

In the House of Lords on Monday night, 

Lord Dersy called attention to certain correspondence between the 
Treasury and the Colonial Department relative to the Jamaica Loan of 
1831. It was a correspondence which ought never to have taken place, 
and, having taken place, ought never to have been published. He detailed 
all the circumstances of the loan and the different arrangements for its 
repayment, and severely censured the whole conduct of Government on the 
subject, both on account of the general delay’and negligence, and the 
unseemly confusion and wrangling between the Treasury and Colonial 
| Department. The Government would have to explain why a measure then 
| before the other House had not been introduced a year ago. He concluded 
| by moving, pro forma, a resolution declaring the expediency of immediate 
| legislation. 

Earl GRANVILLE admitted there had been great delay, but questioned 
| whether great expedition was on the whole desirable in the case of a colony 
| wishing to repudiate or compromise a debt. The Treasury and Colonial 
| Departments were at length agreed upon a compromise, and the colony had 
| gained by the delay. 

Lord Taunton doubted the policy of laying before Parliament any 
| correspondence between two departments. The Treasury ought to have a 
control over the other departments, and exercise a strong hand; but on 
the other hand, the other departments had a right not to expect such pro- 
' crastination as had taken place in this case. 

After a few words from Lords Grey and Carnarvon, 

The Duke of Newcastt« said that whatever the evils of the seven years’ 
| delay might be, one-half of the responsibility for them certainly ought not 

to be thrown on the present Government, but should be shared by Lord 
Carnarvon and the Government of which he was a member. With regard 
| to the general question of colonial loans, he thought a disposition had been 
shown in some quarters to unfairly charge the colonies with a desire to re- 
pudiate. This, however, was, with one trifling exception, the only case in 
which the interest was not paid with the utmost regularity, 

After some further discussion Lord Derby withdrew his motion, and the 
subject dropped. 

In the House of Commons, 

In reply to Mr. Hisperr (Oldham), 

Mr. Vituiers (President ef the Poor Law Board) stated that it appeared 
| from the recent letters of the Commission appointed by Government to 
| inquire into the distress in Lancashire, that the state of things in that 
county could not be said to be on the change for the better. The probable 
protraction of the American war, the sudden rise in the price of cotton, and 
the visible exhaustion of the savings’ banks deposits, and the supplies of 
friendly societies, were all tending to aggravate the existing distress. Still, 
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however, the rates had not yet reached the point they had stood at during 
former periods of distress, and there were even now other places in the 
country where they were higher thanin the most distre-sed township in 
Lancashire. With regard to any emergency that might arise during 
the recess, he engaged to apprize the House before its rising of any 
difficulties that might become apparent, with a view to legislation. In 
reply to Mr. Cobden Mr. Villiers said he was unable to state in what 
form the question would be brought before Parliament. He also stated 
that it certainly was legal for justices, if they considered the distress of 
sufficient magnitude, to order the levying of a rate in aid from any other 


vA 





ish. 

The Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill, passed through Com- 
mittee, despite a warm opposition from Mr. Monsell (Limerick) and Mr. 
Osborne (Liskeard), and the Thames Embankment Bill was read a third 
time. 

Mr. Cmcuester Forrescve (Under-Secretary for the Colonies) moved 
the second reading of the Jamaica Loan (Settlement) Bill, the main pro- 
visions of which are to remit all arrears of interest due from the eolony, 
and to commute the future payment for an a amity of 6400/. a-year, to 
be applicable, under direction from the Ilome Government, to the payment 
of the Governor's salary, and the service of the colony generally. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lunacy Regulation Bill then passed through Committee, and the 
House adjourned. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday night. 

In the House of Commons, 

Lord Ropert Monracu (Iluntingdonshire), in calling attention to the 
state of affairs in Mexico, accused Government of needless intervention and 
undue subserviency to France. War had been entered upon without the 
consent or even knowledge of Parliament. When, too, a convention had 
been agreed upon, giving us the redress we sought, Government had, in 
deference to France, who had clearly outwitted us, repudiated it, He 
concluded by moving for certain papers. 

Mr. Layanp (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) defended the course 
pursued by Government in the matter. Money had been pillaged from 
British residents by authority of the Mexican Government, and the ciplo- 
matic rights of our ambassador violated, and we had clearly a right to 
demand and obtain redress for such outrages, 
the Presidency, had authorized fresh outrages, and the Mexican Legisla- 
tare had rejected the convention entered upon with him, so that it could 
not be sail that we had been offered redress. The 
of France, however, under the influence, apparently, of General 
Almonte had advanced into the interior, in the hope of rallying round him a 
monarchical party, which in reality did not exist. The English and Spanish 
representatives feeling this to be beyond the objects for which they were 
acting in Mexico, had refused to be parties in any way to an attempt to 
raise up a feeling for the throne in Mexico, contrary to the wishes of the 
people. As to Sir C, Wyke’s convention with General Doblado, it had 
simply been repudiated by Government on account of its objectionable 
character, as involving us in monetary transactions with the Unite | States, 
and had it not been for the promise of mortgaging the waste lands of 
Mexico to the American Government, that settlement might have been 
tolerably satisfactory. 

Mr, Seymour FrrzGeravp (Horsham) while he thought some interven- 
tion had been rendered absolutely necessary, accused Government of having 
entered into the joint expedition with a clear knowledge that both France 
and Spain meditated interference with the internal affairs of the country. 

Mr. Kinciake (Bridgewater) then rose to address the House, but the 
sitting was shortly afterwards brought to a close by a “ count out.” 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 

Sir BaLowin Leicirron (Shropshire) moved the second reading of the 
Night Poaching Prevention Bill, which had come down from the Upper 
House on the previous day. 

Sir Georcr Grey (Ilome Secretary) objected to any attempt to hurry a 
bill of such importance through the House. Many of its provisions were, 
he was of opinion, decidedly objectionable. It gave very arbitrary power 
to policemen, who were empowered to search and apprehend persons on the 
merest suspicion, and therefore greatly increased the stringency of the ex- 
isting game laws. Twenty-eight chief constables had signed a memorial 
last year against the employment of the police in the preservation of game, 
and their opinions certainly bore upon the question, He examined the 
details of the bill at great length, pointing out the haste and carelessness 
with which it appeared to have been drawn up, and concluded by recom- 
mending the withdrawal of the bill, and the investigation of the subject 
by a Sclect Committee next session, 

Sir H. Stracey (Yarmouth) mentioned that the immunity now accorded 
to poachers was often the cause of more serious crimes passing undetected. 
A poacher’s cart was always allowed to pass unsearched by the police, 
who assumed it contained nothing but game, but in one instance a cart 
had been found to contain hares and pheasants, actually stuffed with silver 
spoons and other property obtained by burglary. 

Mr. W. E. Fousrer (Bradford) moved that the bill be read a second 
time that day three months. It might not be the object of the promoters 
ef the bill, but it was certainly regarded out of doors as a proposal to turn 
the county police into gamekeepers, a service which would prove very 
detrimental to their execution of their other duties. Me was strongly of 
opinion that it was not expedient to make the game laws more stringent 
than at present. 

Mr. Husr (Northamptonshire) supported the bill, and suggested that, 
instead of postponing legislation until next year, the bill should be passed, 
and its operation limited to one year. 

Mr. Uextey (Oxfordshire) opposed the bill, which was uncalled for, and 
would increase, rather than decrease, the evils it propose t to remedy. He 
denied the prevalence of any such serious conflicts as had been represented 
to be the case. a 

Sir Joun Pakixaron (Droitwich) supported the bill, and adduced in- 


stances of murderous gangs of poachers so well organized that a policeman, | 


on knowing the name of one, could always tell those of all his associates. Ie 
had heard Mr. Henley’s speech with great regret, and thought it would be 
a scandal to the House if the session passed without some attempt being 
made to settle the question. 

aed some further discussion, the second reading was carried by 149 to 


Juarez, on obtaining | 
| lent rumours. 


representative | 


The House shortly afterwards adjourned. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Thursday. 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir Cuantes Woop (Secretary of State for India), in moving certain 
formal resolutions, laid before the House a full statement of the financial 
position of India. Iie commenced by entering at great length into the 
personal differences between himself and Mr. Laing, and the extreme in- 
accuracy of the accounts furnished him from India, which involved an error 
of upwards ofa million for each of three consecutive years, and rendered it 
almost impossible to obtain a correct view of the real state of financial affairs. 
The corrected figures, however, whea obtained, showed a very satisfactory 
state of things. The income for 1860-1 was 42,003, 0002, and the 
expenditure 46,924,000, leaving a deticit of 4,021,0002. The income of 
the year 1861-2 was 42.911,000/, and the charges 43,506,000/, leaving a 
deficit of 595,0002 ; and the estimated income for 1862-3 was 42, 71,0002, 
which would meet the estimated charges of the year with a deficit of 
2384,0002 only, which was coriainly satisfactory when compared with the 
enormous deticits of the three years 1857-60, when they varied between 
8,000,0002. and 14,000,0002 Sir C. Wood then proceeded to compare this 
state of things with that which existed before the mutiny, when our income 
and charge, excluding railways, were balanced at about 33,000,000. Now 
the latter had been increased by about 9,600,000/, but it was to be hoped 
that by next year an equilibrium would again be attained. The war 
charges had been reduced since the mutiny to about 14,000,000, and he 
(Sir. Wood) did not think there was any prospect of much further reduction. 

A long discussion then followed, in the course ef which many different 
India topics were introduced, and the resolutions were ultimately agreed to. 















POSTSCRIPT. 


Is the House of Commons last night, 

Mr. Clay, Mr. J. Ewart, Mr. Monscll, and members appealed 
to Mr. Lindsay not to bring forwar! 2 motion of which he had given notice 
in favour of offering mediation between the couteading partics in America, 
The decision of the House would be very much iniluenc: l by the preva- 
A short tims would place the House in possession of the 
discussiva then might not only be injudicious, but very mis- 


other 





facts, and a 
chievous 

Mr. Linpsay thought the louse was in 
tion necessary to cnable them to come te a decision upon his motion. He 
therefore moved that, “in the opinion of the llouse, the States which have 
seceded from the Union of the Republic of the United States have so long 
maintained themselves under a and established Government, and 
have given such proof of their determimation and ability to support their 
independence, that the propriety of offering mediation with the view of 
terminating hostilities between the coutendiag parties is worthy of the 
serious and immediate attention of her Majesty's Government.” The 
honourable member did not move the closing paragraph of the printed reso- 
jution. In support of his motion, Mr. Lindsay, at great length, referred to the 
circumstances which appeared to him to justify the South in seceding. The 
Southern States were net suficiently represented in Congress, They were 
| heavily taxed by the North, There was no identity between their general 
interests and policy. It was clear they could not be conquered, It was 
| still more clear they could never be brought back into the Union. It 
| became then the duty of the Government, in the interest of the suffering 
| people of this county, to unite with the other powers in the endeavour to 

end the war by mediation ; and, looking at the gallant and able manner 
ia which the Southern States had fought for independence and maintained 
their ground, he was surprised that our Government had not thought it 
their duty to interfere sooner. 
Mr. P. TayLor opposed the motion. 
Lord A. VAN& thought the Southcra States had maintained their inde- 
pendence so long, that, in accordance with our policy in other cases, they 
should now be recognized. That recognition could not, in his opinion, be 
made a ground of complaint or casas belli by the North, 

Mr. W. C. Forsren contended that there was nothing in the present 
aspect of affairs to justify the intervention of the Government. ‘There was 
no chance of the offer being accepted even if it were offerel by the British 
Government in the present conjunction of American affairs. Even if it 
was thought desirable to render an offer of mediation, it should be done 
quietly by the Government, and the less it was discussed or talked about 
the better. Although hon, members had professed to discuss the matter 
in a friendly spirit, vet threats had been held out of more than mediation, 
and the knowledge that such language had been held would increase the 
feeling against this country in the North, and thus tend to prevent the very 
object of the motion. If the news of that day was true, which he did not 
believe, though many hon. members did, any offer of intervention on our 
part just now would be taken as an indication that we presumed upon the 
weakness of the North, and made an offer that, under other circumstances, 
we should not have ventured to make. The hon. member, in the midst of 
much interruption from the Oppositien, contended that slavery was the 
cause of the war, and expressed his couviction that the war would end in 
the extermination of slavery, though he did not see the exact way in which 
that would be effected, He thanked the Government for having, under 
pressing temptations, preserved this country from any responsibility for 
the war, and he hoped that they would persevere in that policy. The way 
in which Mr, Lindsay had put his motion rendered it unnecessary for him 
to move the amendment of which he had given notice, and he should there- 
fore content himself with giving a negative. 

Mr. Wurrestpe and Mr. Grecory supported the resolution. 

Lord PaALmMensron hoped that the House would not agree to separate 
without bringing that protracted debate to a conclusion, He trusted 
that the House would be content to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Goverument, not because of their past policy with reference to it, but 
because such questions were always best left in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. He did not deny that it hal been the practice of the English Go- 
vernments to recognise de facto independent States, but a sufficient time 
was always allowed to elapse before that was done; and he was of opinion 
that the seceding States had not yet so clearly demonstrated their indepen 


yossession of all the informa. 





separate 
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dence as to justify recognition at this moment. 
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ing McClellan felt himself, as he admits, overwhelmed, and re. 
treated rapidly on his left across the bridges which he had 
eitnibaeaien ae over the Chickahominy, probably, though on this point 
: . ss there is not a trace of official information, with severe Jos 
GENERAL McCLELLAN’S DEFEAT. of men. Much of his stores had previously been sent rire 
HERE is to our minds something heroic in the present | much was burnt, and much more was seized by the Confe. 
attitude of the American people, something of antique | derates, who boast that they have acquired three months 
grandeur which for the hour it is not the fashion to ex-| supply for their troops. All his siege guns were left, ang 
pect of a republic. Every misfortune which could befal a fell, with the remainder of his stores, and a large proportion 
people in revolution has in one short week fallen upon | of sick and wounded, into the enemy’s hands. Thus far the 
their heads, and they remain undismayed. The incapacity | defeat was conclusive, and the rout, we suspect, somewhat 
‘ederal General neglected to burn hig 





of their most trusted general has been conclusively proved. | headlong, for the F 
A whole campaign, with its awful expenditure of blood, | bridges. Over these, and also direct from Richmond, 
and treasure, and energy, has been, so to speak, thrown’ the Confederates renewed the attack, and a scrambliys 
away. The main army of the Union has sustained a severe, | action took place, lasting two more days, during whic, 
it may be a destructive, defeat. The Government, by sup-| McClellan, despite the junction of his forees, was driyey 
pressing news, perverting information, and, we fear, by con-| back seventeen miles to Turkey Island Bend, a place on 
scious and wilful falsehood, has done its puny best to) the James River. Here the tide turned, for he was under 
convert a check into a fatal catastrophe. A tax bill, heavy the protection of the gun-boats, against whieh the Confede. 
and searching beyond all precedent, has been imposed on) rates, as usual, proved powerless, and by which they were 





men who supposed themselves exempt from taxation, A 


new campaign, still more costly, still more deadly to life, and | 


possibly as ineffectual, has been rendered inevitable. 


have Englishmen ever refused the credit due to national 
vigour, tenacity, and pluck. 


cellent the cause of Hungary might be, there was a capa- 
city for endurance, found only in these old Houses, whieh 
was of itself a qualification to rule. Being displayed by 
Americans, who, like Frenchmen, talk through their noses, 
and, like ourselves, are given to extend their dominion and 
believe it a blessing ix se, those high qualities are denounced 
as exhibitions of arrogant obstinacy. 

There is, it is to be feared, no doubt about the defeat. 


The American Government, like most groups composed of 


weak men, think it expedient to “break” bad news to their 
master the public, to prevent at once a disastrous shock, and 
any dangerous ebullition of rage. They are wire-pullers to a 
man, and accordingly Mr. Stanton, with the consent of the 
President, suppressed all telegrams, arrested an editor who 
he feared might possibly tell the truth, garbled MeClellan’s 
despatches, and invented ludicrous statements about impos- 
sible strategy. We question if he did not go further than this, 
and concoct the astounding rigmarole which was forwarded to 
the Associated Press after its author had held a long interview 
with the President. These mancuvres produced an impression 
both in America and England which, if ignorant men in power 
ever learnt anything, might restrain the Secretary at War trom 
such attempts for the future. 
MeClellan was supposed to be cut to pieces, the friends of 
the South were exultant, and stories of intervention revived. 


Rodomontade about a retreat “ for strategic purposes” was, | 


of course, accepted as a disguise fora total rout, and Mr. 
Fulton’s wonderful paragraphs were understood to gloss 
over some unheard-of disaster. These interpretations were 
nearly as false as the oflicial telegrams im which they took 
rise. General McClellan has suffered a tremendous de- 
feat, but his army is not destroyed, nor is the South yet 
ready for recognition. The facts, so far as they can be 
gathered from information still very imperfect, appear to be 
briefly these : General MeClellan’s army, up to the 26th June, 
was posted, as we described last week, in a semicircle stretch- 
ing north and east of Richmond, and divided by the Chick- 
ahominy river. His right wing, with which were his stores, 
had been reduced by sickness and various losses—inecluding, 
among other things, a great deal of malingering, to meet 
which the President issued a special order—to about 20,000 
men, while the left can scarcely have contained 40,000 ettee- 
tives. He was aware of his weakness, and had designed a 
* strategic movement,” to use the odd phrase of the telegrams, 
to mass right and left together, when, on the 26th June, the 
Confederates commenced the attack ou the right wing. They 
had been largely reinforced, certainly by General Jackson, 

robably by a large section of General Beauregard’s army, 
Sooashe up by the railway which extends almost in a direct 
line from Montgomery to Richmond. After two days’ fight- 


| finally repulsed with heavy loss. Indeed, their repulse may 
fairly be styled a defeat, for they confess to have lost 2000 


And | prisoners. 
still the American people, without a general, without a states- 
man, doubting their rulers, and almost despairing of their 
chiefs, abate no jot of heart cr hope, are ready to risk all if 
only their country may be kept entire, meet defeat by rein-| lity, one-third of his effective army. 
forcements, slaughter by fresh levies, and financial danger 
by measures which, though the wise know them to be folly, 
are intended to display the height of revolutionary vigour. 
The North may be utterly wrong in their object, and, the 
are certainly unwise in their means, but in no other case 


General MeClellan, therefore, has lost his position north 
of Richmond, lost his position east of Richmond, lost all his 
siege guns, lost much of his stores, and lost, in all probabi- 
The invaliding during 
and after such a retreat is always frightful, the slaughter 
must have amounted to thousands, and the Confederates 
claim 12,000 prisoners, There is no reason to believe that 
South lost fewer men in conflict. The Richmond 
journals acknowledge terrible slaughter, although they de- 
;rive an advantage from the well-known fact that vie- 


| 


Had Austria in 1848 displayed | torious troops neither die nor invalid so fast as men 
but half as much, men would have said that however ex- | 


who have lost heart from a sense of defeat. On the 
other hand, McClellan has gained onee more a base—for 
‘the South cannot create a navy—where he ean wait in 
safety until the North, summoned for the third time to 
arms, can send a new army to his relief. The time will not 
be long, for the President, while sanctioning rubbish about 
| strategic movements, and playing over-adroit manoouvres 
with the governors of States, has called out another levy of 
three hundred thousand men. That foree will take time to 
collect, but our own correspondent, by no means over-credu- 
lous, saw reason to believe that five weeks ago a hundred 
thousand volunteers had been rejected by the recruiting 
offices. These men will come forward again, zeal will furnish 
all supplies, and, though unfit for a campaign in the penin- 
sula, they can protect Washington, and enable the President 
to concentrate his over-seattered strength. There is not as 
yet a sign that the people are tired of the war. The meeting 
in Cooper’s Hall, which was hailed in London as a harbinger 
of peace, was composed of the Rump of the old pro-slavery 
politicians, led by Fernando Wood, and addressed by Border 
State politicians, and, even under these circumstances, did not 
venture to ask for peace without entire submission. The 


| 





At New York and in London | 


grim “dourness” which underlies the Teutonie character, 
German as well as Anglo-Saxon, is fairly roused; and what 
of arms, men, and matériel may be required, will assuredly 
not be lacking. 

Whether all this devotion will suffice to attain its end is a 
widely different question. The war, in the first place, has 
been thrown back for at least another year. A purely agri- 
cultural people like the Southerners can remain in arms like 
a Tartar tribe till the supply of men falls short, but the 
North will be pressed by many, perhaps by insuperable difli- 
culties. Their supply of men, it is true, terrible as the drain 
has been, will probably prove suflicient. They have now 


called out a million of soldiers, or very nearly one-fifth of 


the whole population capable of bearing arms, and further 
levies will press terribly on the supply of labour. But they 
must, from their numbers, be able at least to outlast the 
foes. A conscription to which the South has now had 
recourse is always more deadly than any system of volun- 
teering, because it draws the unfit into the ranks, and a 
levy ea masse, though it fills all gaps, drains the country of 
its reserves. But the supply of money must fail, and 
though’ war is possible without funds, as the French Diree- 
tory proved, still the tremendous distress must produce a 
party inclined for peace almost on any terms. Above all, 
there is no evidence yet of the possibility of the enterprise 
itself if the South is resolved to fight to the last. The 
Federals have not advanced a mile into the cotton states. 
It will cost them another campaign to win the Border 
States, and an ariny to hold them down, and still the whole 
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eotton territory, nearly ten Englands, will remain to be | 


traversed, occupied, and subdued. \ 
tropical delta, such an undertaking seems a chimera, unless the 
North has the aid of disciplined and acclimatized troops. They 
may have that even yet i they choose to arm the slaves, and 
it is to this end that all these events seem tending. T he answer | 
of General Hunter to Congress, reported by this mail, is the 

most significant fact yet recorded in the struggle. He was 

asked whether he was really arming fugitive slaves, and replied 

that he knew no such persons, but that he was arming black 

Jovalists who had quitted their traitorous masters, and hoped 
before the year was over to have Sorty-eight thousand of 
them in the field. They were eagerly attending to drill. It 

Congress, in this supreme hour of the nation, rejects or cen- 

sures that proposition, then indeed the struggle is over, and 

the North must either consent to see the Union dissolved, 

or mortgage its future in a struggle without meaning or 
termination. If, on the other hand, it is accepted, the war 
will change its character, and the Federal Government will 

have at its disposal a force requiring no pay save freedom, 

and no rations save bread and rice, which can camp any- 

where without fear, and penetrate anywhere without danger, | 
which cannot hide itself if it would, and which dare not be 

taken prisoner. A negro army may yet be the solution of 

the negro question, for discipline would prevent excesses, and 

the soldiers who have fought faithfully and with success 

can never be objects of hate to those whom they have pro- | 
tected. The deteat of McClellan presses home once more 

the alternative he has always rejected—the dismemberment 

of the United States, or their freedom for all who inhabit 

them. 





THE LANCASILIRE PROBLEM. 
HE shadow of the American calamity is creeping with a | 
slow but steady advance over the shining wealth of our 
cotton districts, and threatening it with a temporary but 
total eclipse. Little by little the darkness grows ; first one 
town and then another is swallowed up in the gloom of uni- 
versal pauperism ; the want is urgent, and the prevalent idle- | 
ness is at least as menacing as the want ; young women in large | 
numbers are thrown upon public charity without proper | 
accommodation by night, and withno proper avocation by day ; 
young men accustomed to the constant strain of mechanical 
exertion are suddenly left to the undesirable companionship 
of their own restless minds. The rates are becoming so 
heavy that in some places 50 per cent. of the expected re- 
turns have to be remitted on the ground of poverty; the 
benevolence of the most opulent is stretched, and that of the | 
generous is over-taxed; and yet we have an autumn and 
winter of probably deepening gloom before us, for no 
one expects that the Indian cotton supply of ¢his year 
will be even so large as that of Jast, and the enor- 
mous bribe of the present high priges cannot take | 
effect there till the next year’s crop begins to come in 
We are called upon, then, to face a period of very grave local 
calamity with measures of precaution and of alleviation. The 
calamity is local, but it is also national—not mereiy beeause 
in a great nation no member can sufler without all the mem- 
bers suffering with it, but also because the whole source and 
cause of this calamity has been due to English sins or English 
Virtues. The poisonous seed of it was sown more than a 
century ago by England, and zot by those classes which now 
suffer from the matured fruit. The slaves with whom our 
colonial cavaliers in Virginia were supplied by English ships 
and English policy, have in the second and third generation 
poured riches back into our lap, to be followed now by those 
manifold disquietudes which all impure fountains of wealth 
bring. Nor was it the English nation only which sowed 
the whirlwind; it is the nation also which has, as we hope, 
determined to abide the storm which is its natural harvest, 
rather than perpetuate or augment the evil by rash and 
meddling intervention. Of this policy the whole people 
will reap the advantage, and it would be unjust, therefore, to 
throw the burden on the only section of it which is already 
paralyzed by the first shock of the calamity. . 
Let us first form some estimate of the extent of the pre- 
sent distress. A recent Parliamentary return has given us 
the means of comparing tie present pauperism of Laneashire 
and Cheshire with that of the year succeeding the commercial 
crisis of 1857, as well as of last year. Since, in the most 
important cotton districts, the paralysis of industry in the 
early part of 1858 was much more complete than even last | 
summer, the comparison with that year will be the better 
gauge of the extent of the present distress. We extract, 


To men who have seen a| of the pauperism for the last week in June of each year: 


therefore, from the official returns the following comparison 


\Cotton opera-| 
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Stockport .... OL361 6,038 168 
Warrington . 13,788 1,642 15 





Wigan 94,009 3,626 Il 


* The official returns of occupations for 1861 have not yet been published. 

From this it will be seen that the average increase in the 
pauperism of the cotton districts, even as compared with the 
wretched summer of 1858, is 75 per cent. already, and it is 
to be feared that within a few weeks it may be much worse. 
Mr. Farnall, the Poor-Law Special Commissioner in Lanea- 
shire, tells us that in the five towns of Preston, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Ashton, and Stockport, the working classes have 
already withdrawn the whole of their savings from the Savings 
Banks, to the amount of 57,2732., during the last six months ; 
while nearly 21,000/. have been subscribed and spent by the 
local committees formed to relieve the distress. He states his 
belief that, in order to meet the poverty of the next few 
months in these districts, a rate of at least seven shillings in 
the pound would be needful, while in consequence of the 
large number of ratepayers too poor to contribute under 
the present circumstances, this would practically amount to 
arate of fourteen shillings in the pound to the richer rate- 
payers. We think it nearly obvious that a sacrifice of this 
magnitude eannot be, and ought not to be, imposed upon the 
people of a small district during a period when their means 
are curtailed even in a far greater proportion than this. In 
many of these towns the richer ratepayers are probably 


jat present not only entirely deprived of their business 


profits, but already straining the resources of their realized 
property to avoid a total stoppage of their mills. We 
all know what it would be under such circumstances to 
have our rent nearly doubled by the burden of sudden taxa- 
tion. It is not reasonable to ask it. The difliculty remains 
as to how the pressure of the approaching autumn and 
winter is to be met. Voluntary contributions may do much, 
but it seems certain that they cannot support 200,000 
people, or thereabouts, for a period of at least half a year, 
lwo plans have been proposed. The one mentioned the other 
night by Mr. Villiers in the House of Commons, con- 
templated the revival of an old Act of Elizabeth, which was 
enforced successfully at Coventry during the late ribbon 
crisis, empowering the justices to order for any Union un- 
equal to the pressure of its own poverty a grant-in-aid from 
the Unious in its neighbourhood. It seems, h pwever, eX 
ceedingly doubtful how far this expedient could be worked 
on so large a seale, without causing perpetual quarrels and 
delays that might be worse than dangerous in such a crisis 
as the present, and it would never do whilst the poor were 
starving, and therefore excited, to have the ratepayers, who 
are expected to provide them with bread, disputing the 
legality, and grumbling at the extent, of the claims upon 
their purses. In Coventry such a system might answer, 


because the misery was extremely concentrated and 
quite outside the boundaries of the Unions which in- 
terposed to relieve its pressure; but in the present 


case the Unions which would be called upon for their aid 
must themselves to a large extent participate in the poverty 
they are asked to relieve, while if we went entirely beyond 
the boundaries of the cotton districts there would be an 
appearance of arbitrariness and injustice in muleting any 
individual localities for the alleviation of distress no more 
personal to them than to the Unions of Middlesex or 
Northumberland. There is a fitness in calling upon the 
local population to relieve their own paupers: but this local 


| claim once abandoned,—the appeal to the visible suffering of 


neighbours once surrendered,—there is no fitness in asking 
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the quarter-deck, “ of vermin nature,” are, like other vermj 
exceedingly active. They appear and re-appear like fleas just 
where they are not expected. An exposed post occupied } 
Sepoys has been cut off, and so serious is the alarm, that 
it is said, eight thousand Sikhs have been demanded from, 
the Government of India. 
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strangers to contribute because they live fifty miles nearer 
to the scene of the calamity, while those who have quite as 
much access to all its details are exempted, simply because a 
few more milestones intervene. We think, therefore, that 
the provisions of the Act cited by Mr. Villiers are not appli- 
cable to the present case, and that when the practicable See 
limits of local rating have been reached, we must be content| There will not be a man too many. It is evident from 
to throw ourselves on the voluntary generosity of Lancashire every detail of the recent exploit, that we are engaged in ay 
without further taxing its already heavily-burdened re-| affair which may tax to the utmost the strength even of the 
sources. Indian Empire. Ningpo, the city we have just stormed, 

But as voluntary generosity is, as we have said, likely to be once the fourth in the Empire, now a Chinese Bruges, was 
quite inadequate to the emergency, the second plan which we assailed by a force which even in Europe would have been 
have alluded to comes up for consideration. It was proposed, | considered most formidable, such a one as in America 
we believe, by Mr. Hibbert, the new member for Oldham, and | whole armies appear unable to meet with effect. Shot and 
contemplates simply empowering the various Unions to ‘shell from the gunboats rained on the city for two hours 
borrow money on the security of the rates, and, we imagine, land a half, with as is evident from the despatch, no effective 
empowering the Government to lend that money out of the | reply. The Taepings were less than 15,000 strong, of whom 
national Exchequer, if they please. A gross sum of from | only a proportion were armed, yet they did not fly in con. 
1,000,000/. to 2,000,000/. may possibly be needed, if the stop- | fusion, but met us almost hand to hand, the bayonet “ almost 
page or approximate stoppage of the mills should last much | crossing the spear,” defended every gate, and only yielded 
above the half-year, the interest on which would probably be | at last to English stormers, before whom Frenchmen haye 
easily and amply secured without any perceptible increase |ere now shrunk. In the little action of Nanjan, in which 
of pressure on the ratepayers. The plan will have the advan- | Admiral Pontet was killed, and which appears to have in. 
tage of leaving the legal responsibility of supporting the poor | volved the storm of a stockade near Shanghai, the Taepings 
exactly where it row rests, while lightening it not only by | displayed the most desperate courage, and allowing for the 
voluntary contribution, but by the authority of the Govern- | permanent inability of Asiatics to face the heavy Euglish 
ment. ‘This seems to be a very natural and simple solution | fire, proved themselves as formidable enemies as we have 
of the problem. /encouutered in the East. There are four hundred thousand 











There remains, however, almost as grave a problem, even 
when the pecuniary difliculty has been solved—the employ- 
ment of the large population thus suddenly released from 
the steady strain of a mechanical labour. The evils which 
must come of this are too grave for us to consider at the 
end of an article, but it is obvious that they must be met. 
It will be absolutely impossible to employ an intelligent and 
respectable population in those wretched devices of the work- 
house, which seem to be invented expressly to combine the 
grating effect of toil with the monotony of ennui and absolute 
vacancy, picking oakum, and so forth. Yet if the poor men 
and women thus aided by the State after they have spent their 


of these men, just four times the number of our revolted 
Sepoy army, and double the number the Indian rebels ever 
collected in the field. They appear, naturally enough, to be 
thoroughly irritated, to feel that unless they can defeat us, 
their whole enterprise, with its ten years of success, its 
‘promises of booty and its close expectation of empire, is 
at once at an end. It is against this foree that we now have 
to defend, not the treaty ports only, for we have already 
stepped out of that boundary, but every spot where that most 
enterprising of human beings, the British adventurer with 
a hundred per cent. to make, may have pitched his tent, 
‘and every town we can reach where Prince Kung may re- 


own last penny of savings, are to be paid 5s. a week each and | quest our “ assistance” to “ withstand the Revolution.” It 
left absolutely to their own devices, it is not unlikely that is the river system of China we are to protect, a net- 
working-class society will be seriously and permanently de-| work of deltas, a series of countries in which humana 
graded by these months of forced holiday. Lancashire, |life is a drug, and European life scarcely insurable, where 
high and low, is indeed now put upon its mettle, and we have |a population too vast to feel any but the heaviest losses, 





every reason to hope that it will not be found wanting. It 
has fuon in times of profound distress, and from the few 
pence that hungry men could just persuade themselves to 
spare, that some of the most flourishing co-operative insti- 
tutions (such as that at Rochdale) have had their origin ; 
and if every facility and encouragement is given for volun- 
tary saving even out of the extremely small pittance which 
the poor-law boards will be able to afford, and no oppressive 
labour-conditions are enforced, we may yet find that the 
cotton crisis in America has done something to solve the 
vexed contest between labour and capital in England, as well 
as the great question of the age in the Western world. 





THE “OPERATIONS” IN CHINA. 
ITHER we are at war with China and incurring liabili- 
ties to be ultimately discharged by English taxpayers, 
or British troops are serving as mercenaries under Prince 
Kung. One of those statements must perforce be true, and 
we shall not be deterred by our full sense of the importance 
of Lord Palmerston to the Liberal party, from asking once 
more, which ? We pointed out, only last week, that the task 
we had undertaken would widen its area every day, and 
already the attack on a village has assumed the dimensions of a 
eat and costly campaign. Within ten days the allied forces 
in China have carried a great city by storm, defeated a large 
army, attacked one or more stockades, and lost one ollicer of 
the highest rank. Already we have official despatches de- 
scribing our “ operations,” official lists of killed and wounded, 
and promotions gazetted with more than official promptness. 
All that we have done, too, is nothing in presence of what 
we are preparing to do. There are “ more cities,” says one 
on the spot, still to be taken ; we have to “clear” the banks 
of one of the world’s great rivers; we are “ organizing expe- 
ditions” into the interior ; there are hints about the capture 
of Nankin ; and, in short, we are in the midst of an under- 
taking as great as the second Burmese war, or the re-conquest 
of the Gangetic Valley. Even this does not express the 
whole extent of the taxpayer’s danger. Taepings being, as 
Captain Dew remarks with less than the usual elegance of 


iis unable to suppress the civil war in which we are hence- 
‘forth to be the prominent champions. Of course, our own 
position is safe enough. The Chinese, even when as reck- 
less and brutalized as the Taepings undoubtedly are, 
jare po match for “the hereditary nobility of mankind.” We 
jshall find men in hundreds to die as Lieutenant Cornewall 
idied, and to such men, once released from home routine, no 
| enterprise is impossible, and no plan a chimera. We con- 
}quered the Delta of the Ganges in a campaign, and may 
conquer the Delta of the Yang-tze-Kiang in a couple. Lord 
Eigin ean send out Sikhs indefinitely as long as he ean find 
money to pay them, and Probyn’s Horse doubtless spread the 
tales of “loot” and enjoyment which make nce service 
popular in the Punjab. There are Wards enough among us 
| who would ask no better than leave to organize Chinese 
| Sepoys, and who in five years would have as blind a confidence 
in their men as the officers who died under the shots of their 
“children” at Sealkote. We can win a campaign as great as 
this promises to be, but then is this the sort of way in which 
“campaigns so vast in dimension and possible result are to be 
‘undertaken ? Parliament has sanctioned no such war. The 
country has searcely heard of its possibility. The Foreign 
Secretary has sternly commanded that no such war shall com- 
‘mence. And still, without consultation, or expression of the 
national will, or declaration of policy, here we are in the 
jthick of it, with lists of killed and wounded for our first 
{note of warning, and Lord Palmerston’s avowal that he shall 
“reinvigorate” China for our first word of challenge. 

Who is to pay for it all? The British Exchequer, already 
burdened by a bad year, a suspended trade, and the necessity 
of feeding the richest of English counties? or the Chinese 








Government, unable to pay its own officers or collect its 


own revenues, and with an indemnity to ourselves still 
hanging over its head? In the first case, the whole authority 
of Parliament has been arrogantly set aside, without any 
plea of extreme urgency. In the second, British troops are 
become the mercenaries of a barbarian state, and are using 
their matchless strength for foreign pay, to restore the 
authority of men against whose habitual abuse of power they 





have taken no precautions whatever. The letter published by 
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a contemporary describing the atrocities inflicted on the 
Taepings 1s probably an invention. It is the sort of letter 
private soldiers write, and Europeans would not have stood 
by to see women ripped up when they must have had the 
means of preserving them. But every man who knows China 
knows that the Mandarins are capable of all therein described, 
that Yeh, by his own confession, took a hundred thousand 


lives, and that in avenging resistance to their authority | 


the Tartars will stop short of no extremity, depopulation in- 


cluded. : J ; ith 
difference, that the Taepings gratify their bloodthirstiness 


and lust at their own risk, while the Mandarins fight behind | 


the impenetrable shield of English scientific knowledge and 
organized skill. We shall be told that there is no fear of 
taxes, for the revenue of the ports is in our hands, and 
we can repay ourselves, and that we can, if necessary, 
appoint men of our own selection Mandarins. It is 
all true, and it all means conquest. The external revenue 
of China, honestly collected, is, we dare say, quite sufficient 
to keep up a Sepoy army. ‘The power of the sword in Asia 
includes every other; and if Admiral Hope appointed his 
“boy” a Mandarin with a blue button, he would, we doubt 
not, for the hour be obeyed. But before we do these things, 
let us at least see clearly what we are doing ; let us recognize 
that the men who put down a rebellion, and then nominate 
officers over the conquerors, who levy the taxes and command 
the army, who depose the Imperial oflicials and decapitate 
officials appointed by the rebels, are, in fact aswell as in justice, 
the men responsible for the government of China, It is that, 
and no less, which we shall have, if this affair goes on, to 
undertake—which, indeed, over large districts, we have 
already undertaken. Even if it be a wise or a profitable 
enterprise, it is one the responsibility of which makes thiuk- 
ing men shudder, and to attempt it without the distinet 
consent of Parliament and people is a stretch of authority 
of which Englishmen have as yet had no example. 

But we deny that it can be either, at all events in this 
century. England is great, but she cannot bear the waste 
of energy and intellect and physical means whieh such an 
undertaking, with its history of wars, expeditions, and ad- 
ministrative experiments, would most inevitably entail. We 
are not governing India yet—are only just emerging out 
of our encampments. We have not the knowledge, or the 
power, or the assimilating qualities which should enable us 
to govern Asia, or should justify us in accepting such a re- 
sponsibility. We say nothing of the injustice of the con- 
quest, for if Prince and people alike summon us, the burden 
of acceding to their request lies scarcely upon our souls. 
But we say that, in straining the empire by such expedi- 
tions, we are tripling our chances of future danger, making 
every Asiatic movement of vital importance to ourselves, 
wearing out our reserve of strength, multiplying the streams 
till the reservoir will be too thin to supply them all. Our 
policy in China is to trade, to defend all settlements in which 
we are of necessity posted, to wait for further developments, 
and leave the Revolution to work itself out in its own 
way, certain that, whatever the misery it may produce, 
we are not responsible for its cause or liable for its result. 
The argument that the Taepings will simply destroy, merely 
eat up the earth like locusts, is only fit to be used in a debate, 
forgotten as soon as the words are uttered. All conquerors, 
by the absolute necessity of their position, ultimately or- 
ganize, and the Taepings are neither better nor worse than 
the Mahrattas, whom they so closely resemble. As with 
them, the chiefs of gangs of plunderers must either be hanged 
or become sovereign, and we are now protecting in Indore 
and Gwalior regular governments founded by the men 
whom only one hundred years ago Calcutta armed to resist, 
as being, like the Taepings, enemies of the human race. 
What duty rests upon us to prohibit such a result, even if it 
be preceded by slaughter such as that which in the United 
States we justly hold no reason for intervention? We are 
no friends of the policy of isolation advocated by Mr. Cobden, 
but to engage in a civil war which we do not pretend even to 
comprehend, to pledge our strength for years to an enter- 


prise no one has considered, and to blunder into the govern- | 


ment of a third of the human race under pretext of defend- 


ing our tea trade, seems, even to us, the height of presump- | 
At all events, if this is to be our course, if the | 


tuous folly. 
Parliament really desires the responsibility of devising go- 
vernments and providing happiness for four hundred millions 
of Asiatics, in addition to the two hundred millions already 
beneath our rule, let it not shrink from the expression ot 
that audacious desire, or suffer our Cwsar to burden us 
blindfold with a weight to which that of India will be a 
feather. 


They are just as bad as the Taepings, with this_ 


' 
|THE PEOPLE'S HOUSE ON GAME PRESERVING. 
j E did the House of Lords injustice a fortnight ago. 
We used strong words then as to their conduct when 
the second reading of the Game Laws Amendment Act was 
moved in their House. We confess to having looked forward 
to another kind of seene, when this choice morsel of legisla- 
tion should make its appearance in the people’s House—so 
(called. We thought that the conduct of their Lordships was 
as bad as could be; that no assembly pretending in any 
sense to represent and legislate for a nation could have more 
flagrantly neglected or betrayed trust. We beg their Lord- 
ships’ pardon. At any rate they preserved the outward 
decorum of English gentlemen. It was reserved for the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, when the bill, as amended 
by the Committee of the Upper House, was read a second 
time in the Lower, to hoot down men of experience and high 
character and position, for urging all too gently arguments 
against the principle and details of this unspeakable measure, 
to exhibit a mixture of narrow class feeling, and childish 
_petulance and selfishness, to the eyes of the nation, such as, 
so lately as Tuesday last, we would not have believed could 
have occurred in our day. 

Very well, gentlemen, representatives of the English people, 
go on in the path you have chosen. Let your smaller mem- 
bers skulk about the doors of your House, and behind the 
backs of bigger men than themselves in all senses, and there 
indulge in the yells and cat-ealls which they have not the 
courage te utter in their own places. March in triumphant 
majorities into your lobbies, aud there decree that the police 
you do not pay shall have new and perilous duties cast on 
them, that you may fire your double-barrelled guns rather 
oftener at dumb beasts and birds, and pay more of your 
weekly bills out of the bag. Screw yet another tax out of 
a long-suffering nation to pay for your extra keepers, and 
resolve as English gentlemen and Christians to waste men’s 
lives like “the vermin’s for a few more brace of game.”’ Do 
this while you may; but remember, that for all these things 

‘cometh a judgment. You are only hastening the hour, which 
is coming as sure as to-morrow’s sun shall rise, when there 
‘shall be no more game-preserving on English land. You 
will not give while you ean, and you would be blessed for 
the boon, and it shall be taken from you amidst curses. You 
will assert your own so-called rights, which are the deep and 
bitter wrongs of God’s poor. See whether He will not 
come into the controversy at His own time, and in His own 
way. 

There were one or two features in the debate worthy of 
notice. In the first place, the real contents of the memorial 
from twenty-cight chief constables of counties came to light, 
the document upon the strength of which the present bill 
for the amendment of the Game Laws is founded. Does 
that document support the principle of the bill? Why, it 
asks, with emphasis, that “the police may xot be employed, 
directly or indirectly, in the preservation of game.” But it 
throws light on several points of the controversy, and spe- 
cially on this one. Game-preserving lords and squires by 
dozens have told us, in the last month, that the poor dislike 
poachers, that it is false and maudlin sentiment to talk of 
the temptations which poaching holds out to the most active 
and daring of our peasantry. What say the chief con- 
stables ? That poachers “are looked upon as village heroes 
for their nocturnal expeditions and assaults on keepers, 
which is an example of most attractive but demoralizing 
tendency among the hard-working and youthful population, 
more particularly when they observe that the constituted 
authorities can take no steps to prevent it.” And so the 
constituted authorities are going to take a step with a 
vengeance—to turn the rural police into gamekeepers, double 
their numbers, and breed more pheasants! Even so! The 
Israelites cannot make their full tale of bricks. Take away 
their straw and damn them for lazy scoundrels. It is an 
easy and well-worn precedent, and after it comes an exodus, 

But let us do the House of Commons justice, Though 
they carried the second reading by an overwhelming majority 
there were signs which give us some faint hope that the bill 
will not become law this session, ‘The Government opposed 
the second reading. It is true that they could not control 
their own members, that the Secretary for Ireland, for in- 

stance, walked out of the House as the division bell rang, 
saying that the second reading was safe without his vote. 
| Let that pass; no good cause wants his vote, or will ever 
lwetit. Sir George Grey’s speech, though principally levelled 
at the details, was strong and straightforward, and his col- 
‘leagues should have the credit of it. The representative 
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man of the Tory squirearchy, Mr. Henley, denounced ‘the ; the mulattoes, have become proprietors, and are now a majo. 


srinciple of the bill as bravely and thoroughly as did Mr. 
er as the representative of the soundest liberalism in 
the House. And Mr. Newdegate, though for some strange 
reason he supported the second reading, protested strongly 
against the principle of the bill. In short, there was not a 
speaker save one, whose name carries or deserves to carry 
the least weight in the country, who was not on the right 
side. That one was Sir John Pakington, the social reformer 
and stickler for education of the poor. Ileaven deliver us 
from game-preserving philanthropists! For the rest, the 
active supporters of the bill were men whose names are as 
little likely as their arguments to help any measure, unless 
we except Mr. Bass. The unparalleled modern demand for 
pale ale has resulted in a brewer who is “ not indifferent to 
the preservation of game,”’ and who supports this bill as one 
“which will be of great use in its preservation.” We may 
thank this beer-lord at any rate for putting the case on its 
true merits. The bill és a bill for the better preservation of 
game, Mr. Bass, and for no other object whatever. 

The Zines, of course, goes the same way. What good 
cause of our day has it not opposed ? Which of our prophets 
(except the false ones) has it not stoned, and afterwards built 
his sepulechre ? It is curious to watch the infallible instinet 
of the great organ of money. 
commenting on the debate, “ was formerly the privilege of a 
class, and as such it was envied and odious. 
was then an object of admiration—now all this is changed. 
The chase has lost its romance, and dropped down into a 
matter of £ s.d.” And so the present bill is strenuously 
supported, and an alteration in the law advocated, which will 
do away with the distinction between fere nature and 
domestie animals. 


Not all the € s. d. in the world, with | 


| principal. 


, money. 
* Game,” says the Times, in | 


The poacher | 


| rity in the Jamaica House of Assembly. 


It is im Possible 


‘not to rejoice at a change which conclusively proves the 


wisdom of emancipation; but it must be admitted that 
Sambo did not make a first-rate legislator. Political economy 
and finance are not subjects on which uneducated men can 
arrive at sound notions by the light of nature; and the 


powers entrusted to them by the ridiculous Jamaica consti. 


tution were unfortunately large. Any member could moye 
money votes without the authority of the Executive Govern. 
ment. Sambo voted the money, Sambo spent it, and ap. 
pointed himself a standing committee to audit his own ae. 
counts during the recess. The result was something ver 
like bankruptey ; and we had to bribe the Assembly into 
passing a reform bili, in 1854, by guaranteeing 500,000/. of 
the colonial debt. But the Jamaica Legislature was not 
merely embarrassed ; it was also patriotic. It felt that this 
200,000/. had been borrowed to put down a negro insurree. 
tion, and a negro majority objected to pay either interest or 
When feeling and thrift point in the same diree. 
tion, there is not much doubt about the traveller's road, and 
since 1847 not a penny has been paid. Repudiation was not, 
however, the only resource of a Legislature in want or 
They stopped the Governor’s salary, which was 
thus thrown on the votes of Parliament, and Sir Henry 
Barkly perceived the necessity for a compromise. The 
House of Assembly proposed, and Sir Henry advised, that 


‘the whole debt should be commuted for an annuity of 


both Houses of Parliament and Zines to boot, can do it. | 
altogether.” Mr. Seully’s therefores are racy of the soil of 


Parliament may hang a man for stealing a hare, but they 
can’t make a hare into a pig, or persuade men to give them 
credit for having done it. 
the privilege of a class as ever it was; it must, in the very 
nature of things, always bea class privilege. But in our 
day the class has extended so as to include the moneyed class, 
the faithful constituency of the Zimes newspaper, and they 
seem inclined to outvie the hereditary lords of the soil in 
this as in other matters. 

The late debate has proved one thing—if it needed proof 
to any man with eyes—that the present House of Commons 
does not represent the nation, and will not even try to do it. 
Does any one suppose that if the brothers and sons of 
honourable members were police-constables, gamekeepers, or 
possible night-poachers, we should have this sort of business 
going on at St. Stephen’s? But Mr. Bass and all the other 
solvent and honourable game-preservers and their families 
will lie safely in their beds when the children of the poor go 
out fora shilling a night to fight—very likely to die—for 
their masters’ property. It isa sad but instructive sight to 
see brewers and other M.P.s Jaying burthens on the backs of 
the poor which they themselves will not touch with one of 
their fingers. And sowe are probably to have a Game Law 
Amendment Act for the one distinctive piece of legislation of 
the vear of the International Exhibition and of the Lanca- 
shire famine! 





THE JAMAICA LOAN SETTLEMENT BILL. 

Wwe rogues fall out, says the proverb, honest men 

get their own. The Treasury and the Colonial Oflice 
have been squabbling for seven years, and the result is a 
bill by which honest John Bull relinquishes his own. It is 
to be presumed that it follows from this, that “my Lords’’ 
and Mr. Mother-country are not rogues; and one is only 
left to wish that that delightful conclusion could have been 
arrived at by some less objectionable arrangement. It seems 
that in the year 1831, shortly before the emancipation of the 
negroes, Mr, Mother-country lent the Jamaica planters 
200,000/. towards the expense of putting down an alarming 
uprising of the slaves. This loan was to have been repaid 
by 1859, and the stipulated payments were duly made up to 
1847. By that time emancipation and free trade in sugar 
had produced some very unexpected results. The planters 
had been mostly ruined. Property had changed hands. The 
negroes, steadfastly refusing to work in gangs, for wages, as 
in the days of their bondage, had become proletaires. They 
squatted, and this indolent race, which must be flogged before 
it will work, and cares for nothing but eating pumpkin 
and basking in the sun, has developed into a nation of small 
farmers. 


Game is, moreover, just as much 


6400/7. to be at the disposal of the Home Government 
for the payment of the Governor’s salary, and, as to 
any balance which might remain, for the service of the 
colony. The only defence of this proposition is, that there 
is no chance of getting the money paid. “And therefore,” 
says Mr. Scully, “the most generous way is to give it up 
Cork ; but one does hope that this is not to be made a pre- 
cedent. We have lent a great deal of money to the colonies, 
and the dangerous notion that England is too generous to 
enforce payment is easily formed. It was contended, indeed, 
that this was a small sum, and that it would be dangerous 
to compel the island to refund. But this argument cuts 
both ways; for the island, it may be said, would hardly rebel 
about such a trifle as 200,000/.: and to compel it to pay 
would be a wholesome lesson to all other colonial legislatures 
“in the like case offending.”” The Commons, however, in 


spite of the protest of Messrs. Williams and Hadfield, have 


The coloured population, including in that term 


read the bill a second time,and no doubt the long delay and 
blundering which have marked the conduct of the negotia- 
tions by the home authorities, leave the Government in a 
position from which it is not easy to see any other escape. 
But as the people of Jamaica ought to pay us our money 
and their Governor his salary into the bargain, this com- 
mutation, as it is denominated by a charming euphuism, looks 
to common people uncommonly like a somewhat barefaced 
surrender of the public money. 

The arrangement, which is embodied in the present bill, 
seems to have been in substance the design of Lord Taunton 
(then Mr. Labouchere), who forwarded his proposal to the 
‘Treasury on the 7th of March, 1556, On the 13th of July, 1559, 
the then Colonial Secretary got My Lords’ answer, com- 
meneing, “ with reference to your letter of the 7th of March, 
1856.” In consequence of this letter the Duke of Neweastle 
referred the whole matter back to the Governor of Jamaica, 
who exceeded his instructions and passed a bill through the 
Colonial Assembly, instead of only reporting to the Duke as 
to the best means of arranging the difficulty. The Duke, 
however, was disposed to close the discussion, and wrote to 
that effect to the Treasury on the 9th of March, 1860. My 
Lords sent an answer on the 21st of July, but required 
that the royal assent should be refused to the Colonial Bill, 
until an Act had passed the Imperial Legislature sanction- 
ing the arrangement. The Duke wrote pressing for the 
introduction of this bill on the 9th of January, 1861. When 
he did get an answer we are not informed, but we know that 
he had not got one on the 19th of July. And we also know 
that on the 9th of September following the Secretary of the 
Treasury gave the Duke what may be tersely denominated 
as “sound a wigging ” as it often falls to the lot of a Duke 
to receive. Now it is very gratifying on moral grounds to 
know that there is an authority in this country equal 
even to snubbing a Duke. It seems that just as the 
power of the purse has enabled the Commons to make 
themselves the preponderant estate of the realm—so 
it has put it into the power of the Treasury to make itself 
over all other Government offices supreme. One begins now 
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to understand why so many of our greatest peers confine} Hungarian kingdom prestige, union, and energy, would 
their ambition to a place at Court, and even retire to the | assure them the ascendancy. The Slavonic races, on the 


dignified seclusion of a Scotch castle, in order to meditate at | 
leisure on their own pedigrees. A Duke of Buecleugh | 
may make a cat’s-paw of the Woods and Forests, but the | 
Treasury, like Death, tramples alike on the pride of heraldry | 
and the pomp of State. His Grace the Colonial Secretary 
pleaded that this matter had now been in dispute for seven | 
years, and that the Treasury had better, in their bill, adopt 
the Act which the Colonial Legislature had already passed, 
so as to avoid the necessity of passing a new Colonial Act. 
But my Lords were not to be moved. My Lords “ felt! 
strongly” on the subject, and “were uot prepared to adopt 
his Grace’s suggestion.” And they have their way. 

We are indebted to Lord Derby for calling attention to 
these amenities of official intercourse. When the Earl sees 
an opening for hard hitting, he cannot for the life of him 
help shouting his war-cry. But he is apt to forget that, 
though Governments change, the system of Governments 
does not. That unlucky interval between the letter of 
March, 1856, and its answer in July, 1859, saw the noble 
eritic himself assume and relinquish the direction of the 
Treasury. He, too, did nothing. But it is not so easy to 
make fun of the people who adopt that very discreet course, 
as it is to show up those who do something. The letters of 
the Treasury were no doubt a little peremptory, but the 
language in which Lord Derby described them was altoge- 
ther hyperbolical. His commiseration of the Duke of New- 
castle seems to have been altogether uunecessary, and if, as 
he said, he judged of his Grace’s feelings by what would 
have been his own, one is bound to admire the adoption of 
so very Christian a rule of conduct, but one cannot help see- 
ing that the head of all the Stanleys is more thin-skinned 
even than Dukes themselves. 

Meanwhile, there is nothing left to John Bull but to give 
up his money with as good a grace as he ean. Ilis sable 
debtor will not pay, and the amount is not worth that kind 
of distraint which caa only be levied by a brigade of foot. 
It is a little inconvenient, no doubt, just when there is s 
much distress in the North, and a bad harvest impending, 
and when Lord Palmerston is commencing in China one 
of his favourite Eastern wars, which nobody ever hears 
anything about till the bill comes in, and which may 
not in, ossibly end in our dealing with the Brother 
of the n pretty much as we have already dealt 
with the oe of Aurungzebe. But we are merely buy- 
ing exper: and another time Jamaica will have 
to put down own rebels, Only when we do give up our 
money in this very resigned way it is as well not to call too 
much attention to it. Who published this correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and my Lords? Did the Duke 
of Neweastle take this sly way of revenging his wrongs, or 
was the ‘Treasury rather proud of the nonchalance with 
which they had procrastinated, and anxious to invite the 
applause of the mere “ human mortals’ who move in a less 
lofty sphere? Be this as it may, the Government would 
have done weil to have kept its own counsel, and washed its 
dirty linen at home. If we must give up our money, we 
shall doubtless be able to find in some corner of our souls a 
fair share of resignation, but the task is made none the easicr 
by having it foreed on our perceptions that a little more cor- 
diality and promptuess on the part of “my Lords” might, 
perhaps, have saved us from giving it up at all. 


THE CHANCES OF HUNGARIAN LIBERTY. 

[' may seem strange to be more hopeful of the future of 

European Turkey than of constitutional prospects in 
Hungary or Poland, but the question at issue, it must be re- 
membered, turns quite as much on the strength of the op- 
pressing Government as on the fitness for freedom of tie 
enslaved people. The very presence of the Turks in Europe 
is a mere accident, while position would seem to assign 
Presburg and Vienna to the sanie dynasty, if the associations 
of the last three centuries did not. The Austrian Cabinet 
has, no doubt, acted unwisely in treating Hungary as a mere 
geographical expression; forgetting that geographical ex- 
pressions have a trick of rising from the dead as nationali- 
ties. Diilerent as are the races between the Carpathians and 
the Saave—Magyars in the centre, Germans in the towns and 
in Siebenbiirgen, Slovacks, Serbs, and Croats in the out- 
lying frontier districts, and Waliachians in the East—they 
are yet apt to consider themselves the natives of one 
common country. The Magyars have, on the whole, a higher 
interest in becoming independent, because in a separate 





other hand, have a similar interest in remaining Austrian, 
as their race would all but predominate in the Federal Diet. 
Nevertheless matters are so evenly balanced that a few years 
more of national bankruptey, military government, and 
Austro- Papal concordats, might unite the races of Hungary 
in a general revolt, while a little good statesmanship at 
Vienna, and a few exorbitant demands from Pesth, might 
consummate the Parliamentary union of all the Austrian 
provinces. No man at present can tell how the die will fall. 

The chief question Englishmen will ask, is whether Hun- 
gary could hold its own if it broke loose from the connexion 
with Austria and Germany. No one wishes to see another 
Poland constituted without even the primary exeuse of a 
common nationality, Hungarians speak confidently of their 
own resources. The population of the old kingdom, if it were 
suddenly made independent, would be from 12 or 14,000,000, 
about half of whom would be Magyars and Germans, who 
have given good proof that they can fight well. The country, 
one of the richest in the world for vine land, corn land, and 
pasture land, is at present in many parts as wild and thinly 
peopled as the far west of America; and good government 
would soon double the number of its inhabitants. The Car- 
pathians protect it on the side of Russia, and the wide 
pampas and marshes, scarcely known at present but to the 
wild horse or the stork, oppose great obstacles to the march 
of an invading enemy. Austria aud Russia united might have 
failed in 1849 to subdue the single Magvar nationality, if it 
had not created enemies for itself among its countrymen, and 
if its leader had not sold it. The ancient local system of self- 
government, with its shire-divisions, sheriffs, and unpaid 
magistracy, closely resembled the English, and was worked 
pretty much like ours a century ago, with much oppres- 
sion and inequality, but on the whole better than the Go. 
vernment system that replaced it after 1849, The existence 
of the three great Christian faiths in the country has done 
much to establish ideas of tolerance, and it has been found 
absolutely impossible to carry out the Concordat in Hungary. 
Edueation has not been promoted by the orders from Vienna 
to teach German in the schools, which have been met by a 
dogged refusal from the whole Magyar peasantry to let their 
children be taught; and neither the paper system nor the 
gendarmerie have triumphed over their resistance. But 
both Magyar and Slavonie literature have flourished bril- 
liantly during the last thirty years; poets, historians, and 
novelists springing up as if by magie at every fresh attempt 
to Germanize the country. On the whole, therefore, if we 
consent to take the standard of the east of Europe, aud to 
allow for great differences between commercial cities and 
country districts, we may say that Hungary contains a 
people numerous and brave enough to defend the country 
against any single enemy, capable of self-government, and 
with a pledge of future progress in their existing literature. 
From what nation or dynasty they would choose their ruler 
is of course uncertain. We have heard our own Prince 
Alfred or a Russian Grand Duke mentioned in the country 
itself as the candidates who would probably be put forward 
in the event of a successful national rising. Such specula- 

ions are chiefly interesting as proofs of the deep aversion 
which the reigning family has inspired. 

What the Slavs in the kingdom would do in the event of 
an armed rebellion, cannot, as we have said, be predicted. 
Fourteen years ago their hatred to the Magyars was so strong 
that a popular Illyrian song ended every verse with the 
refrain, “ Brothers, let us go out to war. Let every one 
bring back the head of a Magyar.” But this feeling was 
promoted by Russian agents, was connected with a literary 
movement towards Panslavism, and had a brilliant leader in 
the Baron Jellachits. At present Russian agents are more 
likely to work for Hungary than for Austria; Panslavism is 
never talked of even in Agram, where the Slav Congress 
met; of its two great founders the poet Kollar is dead, and 
the publicist Ludwig Gaj has forfeited the confidence of his 
countrymen; while Jellachits has died of a broken heart, or, 
as men whisper and believe, of poison from Vienna. Recent 
travellers say, and it may easily be believed, that the Mag- 
yars are sull unpopular in the mixed districts, where they 
he magistracy, and have the power to be op- 
pressive. But Austrian misgovernment is something much 
more serious than a little local tyranny. Austrian rule, 
since 1819, has meant censorship of the press, government 
by orders from Vienna or at the will of employes, the taxes 
raised twelve-fold, a new and vexatious excise on tobacco and 
wine, a heavy conscription, obstacles to trade, paper money, 
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education Germanized, the priests sacrificed to the bishops, 
and the people to the priests. He would be a bold man 
indeed who would say that all these causes may not bring 
about a concerted action among men whose leaders regret 
that they were ever divided, and who are united by common 
traditions, by neighbourhood, and by common interests. 

But if every inch of Hungarian soil were held by national 
armies representing an united population, there would still 
be great diplomatic difficulties to encounter. The dissolu- 
tion of Austria would be a sensible loss to the Germanic 
confederation, and such an insurrection as we have supposed 
would probably extend through the whole of Poland. Ina 
military point of view a rising in Gallicia or Warsaw would 
for the moment no doubt assist a rebellion on the Danube. 
This was what Kossuth saw clearly when he proclaimed a 
Hungarian republic, but it led none the less to the speedy ruin 
of his cause. ‘Times are changed since then, and it may be 
doubtful whether German or Russian soldiers would venture 
to crush a free people in the interests of a dynasty. Russia 
has paid a dear price for her successes on the Theiss in the 
Crimean campaign and its consequences. Neither is there 
now any personal friendship between the Courts of Peter- 
hoff and of Schénbrunn. But the mere march of Russian 
armies toward the frontier would paralyze half the effective 
force of a Hungarian revolt, and a struggle involving the 
enormous provinees that stretch from the Lower Danube to 
the Baltic would soon threaten to be European in its dimen- 
sions. We do not pretend to think that these or any other 
difficulties sre reasons to outweigh the ultimate birth of 
independence and liberty ; but they are reasons why Eng- 
lish statesmanship should watch a situation that may any 
moment become critical, and interpose its influence to mo- 
derate results. We allowed the mine to be completed that 
may any day explode under Central Europe. Ilad we united 
with France to oppose the first partition of Poland, the 
great political blunder of the last century would be unae- 
complished ; a free kingdom in the East of Europe would 
be a pledge for moderate freedom in its neighbours; the 
Prussian Parliament would not be encumbered with a purely 
factious knot of representatives; Russia would not be 
Within marehing distance of Vienna and Berlin; and Aus- 
tria would have no Slavonic Venetia to misgovern. The 
clear duty of our people at present is to abstain from all 


incentives to revolution where the first outbreak may lead | 


to such tremendous consequences. But if that outbreak 
come it will no less be the clear duty of our Government 
to throw its moral, and perhaps its active, weight into the 
scale of liberty. Hungary proper has, it is true, no sea- 
coast, but the same cannot be said of Dalmatia, and gun- 
boats may ascend the Danube as easily as the Mississippi. 
Our country is the eldest born of liberty, as France claims 
to be of the Church, and we have the same indetvasible duty 
and right to defend our mother. ; 


LIERARCILICAL “ TONE.” 
VEN to men who hold, as we do most earuestiy, that a spiritual 
4A life and a supernatural truth in some way underlic all that is 
worth much consideration in this unintelligible world, there yet comes 
occasionally a sort of grim if unpardenable trimuph in seciug the 
powerful and mischicvous shakes which that strong mouth of the 


huge World, the Ties, occasionally administers to those ecclesiastical 


respectabilitices, who, like the Bishop of Oxford, seem to aspire | 


after a polite and honourable alliance between the World and 
the Church. After drinking in the episcopal cloquence poured out 
by that accomplished spiritual tactician in his many Presidential ad- 
dresses last week to the Church Congress which assembled in’ the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford,—where he doubly displayed his dex- 
terity by his noble invective against the invasion of elurelyards by 
dissenters, and his tender warning to benevolent deaconesses against 
excluding themselves from matrimony by any unhallowed vow,—there 
is a pleasure, not we hope wholly malignant, in turning to the lead- 
ing article in the 7éies on Tuesday, and secing the whole proceeding, 
supple ecelesiastic and all, coufrouted with the strong secular scorn 
of a writer who feels that a “plausible” episcopate is no very for- 
midable foe; nay, that if it were ouly a structure reared upon— 
what the Bishops often wish to make it appear—a plavsible rece- 
lation, it might soon become a humble though rather servile friend. 
The Zimes at least writes like a real power, and we are no 
longer scared by that extreme hollowness of effect, which for some 
unexplained reason so often seems to haunt the presence of the 


- ¥ A ‘ : en : “ge F | 
higher ranks of the English hierarchy. There is an indeseribable | 


state of mind which always has, and we suppose always will, be 
found on the skirts of the spiritual world—the state of mind of 
men not personally caring to peep into it, but exceedingly anxious 


to hold on tight to others whose bounden duty it is either to do so 
or to seem to have done so; and this is the state of mind of 
which there seems to be so rich a vein in these High-Church Con. 
gresses that are now becoming annual phenomena. In reading their 
discussions one becomes conscious of a new meaning in that obscure 
word that troubles childhood and youth so much in various depart. 
ments of life, “tone.” In common life it conveys, we suppose, the 
unexplained residuum of expressiveness which eludes all special 
grasp and specification. The physicians, when they can find no cause for 
an illuess and yet see that you are ill, always say, as if they were saying 
something rather than nothing, that you want “tone.” Again, next 
io Goldsmith’s celebrated recipe for art-criticism, the safest tech. 
nical fault to find witha picture is to say that it wants “tone.” In 
both these eases, however, the word expresses only a residuum of 
deficiencies after all specific causes have been investigated in vain, 
But in High-Church circles, “tone” is almost everything. It does 
duty for all first-hand conviction. In the laity it expresses the 
willing devolution of sacred responsibilities on the clergy, aud serious 
confidence that they will “look to it;” in the ciergy it expresses a 
mysterious acceptance of that trust, a humble hope that they have 
an anointing which showld enable them to see far beyond the lay 
horizon—not perhaps a very clear certainty that they do thus see, but 
then that is scarcely expressible in mere tone. The Bishop of Oxford 
is a perfect master in tone. Mellow and urbane, now flashing into 
genial human sympathies, now sinking into the shadow of those 
clouds of responsibility which cling round an episcopal throne, his 
tone is all that High Chureh could wish—expressing perfectly Epis- 
copal Fitness of Things, rather than individual vision or conviction. 
The first great vof of this tone is to hunger and thirst after more 
Bishop,—more independent springs of ecclesiastical grace. This 
craving is expressed, even in caricature, by the ILon. Colin Lindsay 
and Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope. In the former it has assumed 
ji distinetly morbid character, since he confessed frankly the other 
j day that he weut for 100 or 150 more bishops, while “ if he took 
| Cranmer’s standard, we should want 300.’ Mr. A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope is more moderate. His enthusiasm is at preseut divided 
between the cause of slavery in America and the cause of Epis- 
copacy here. ILe sees that the world is not yet prepared for this 
magnificent, dream, and even wishes to cliarm us on into the pro- 
mised land of episcopacy with our eyes shut.  “ Let a good hearty 
hitter agitation,” he said, “be stirred up, and the point is carried. It 
really requires no arguinent, bvé it would be best not to call it an 
| iwercase of the episcopate, but an extension of the diocesan system.” That 





last remark certainly shows some gleam of the wisdom of the serpent, 
for even those who thirst most after this crowning of the Anglican 
edifice can scareely expect the same insatiate passion to have seized 
on the English people. No Bishop’s examining chaplain, dreaming 
of the execeding great reward which his gratuitous services might 
expect, ever revelled in such a Tantalus-vision of vacant suffragan. 
sees as this, without recognizing it as a mcre mirage of delirious hope. 
Yet this passion for Bishop is the first condition, sive gv@ von, of a 
true Church tone. The consecrating power of episcopacy is the 
viaduct of ecclesiastical insurance to the laity. Even aged Bishops 
who have all their work done for them by suffragans are desired for 
their own sakes by a man of the true tone. At the Cambridge Con- 
ference last year it was explained that the aged sinecure Bishops were 
an ornament. and an influence, if not a necessary, of the Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Fendall “greatly disapproved of the removal of aged 
Bishops, as he thought they were more calculated to inspire re- 
verenee, snd their opinion to earry weight.” Without detining too 
| exactly the mysterious unction which Lord Palmerston’s selection 
land the Queen's cougé d'elire secure, it is always requisite to speak 





las if some focus of peculiar spiritual power were buried deep in the 
episcopal dignity, however derived. 

Another variety of the same attitude of mind is indicated by the 
mode in which the relation between the clergy and the laity is treated 
in these gatherings, and in the mode in which the preparations for 
the special moulding of the spiritual aristocracy are discussed. The 
Rev. George Venables last year developed his views at considerable 
length and with much acceptance to the Cambridge Conference. it 
was drea Iful, he said, what troubles the laity made by setting up for 
themselves. Even though Apollos was a presumptuous half-taught 
young clergyman, very inferior in opportunities to the lay Aquila and 
Priscilla, the latter never attempted to take the lead in the synagogue, 
nor to distribute tracts in Ephesus subversive of his views : 





“Yet L think it needful, (in speaking of clerical and lay cc-operation,) 

to observe that Holy Scripture implies a subordination on the part of the 
Laity to the Clergy. .... - I mean just this. The Laity did not array 
' themselves in hostility against the Clergy, or set up opposition modes of 
| worship, if they were displeased with their ministers. When the Corinth- 
| ians entered on a course which, if continued, might have issued in this 
evil, a letter from the great Apostle powerfully rebukes the proceeding. 
| But, as a rule, the Laity sought to work with their ministers, and even if 
| they differed from them, they endeavoured in mild Christian methods to 
| win them, but never did they set themselves in hostility against them. 
Aquila and Priscilla (already mentioned) did not set up a little party of their 
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own, (even though the Church met in their house, ) because Apollos was to 
them but, as it were, a babe in Christ, but sought with humble zeal and 
fervent love, quietly and privately, to show him the way of God more 
perfectly. Nor do we read of this pious Aquila ever taking on himself to 
use any of those sacred functions which (we all admit) belong to the 
Clergy alone... +-- The great secret, I am persuaded, of success in lay 
assistance consists in its being co-operative. If it be not this, it will 
prove inoperative, and even worse; certainly disagreeable, and possibly 
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injurious.” : : 
And so much was this blow of Mr, Venables taken to heart that a 
«eo-opeyating” layman was moved to remark upon it : 

* As a layman, he wished at the outset to enter his firm protest against 
the position suge ested by the Rev. G. Venables in his paper, that the laity 
wished to usurp the functions of the clergy: no layman in England en- 
tertained any such idea. . . . The laity do not desire to supplant the 


clergy, but to work under their guidance, and in an humble spirit to say, 


” 


‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 
Is this latter interrogatory meant to be addressed to the Bishop ? 
In the recent conference at Oxford the same state of feeling has 
cropped up in another shape,—a very warm discussion whether it is 
possible for commencing clergymen to get the right “tone” of mind 
at the great Universities, or whether it be not absolutely essential 


to put them first into an ecclesiastical forcing-house, lest those large | 


sympathies with the world and its many-coloured enjoyments and 
forms of life with which they emerge from the Universities should be 
too much for the professional impulses of the young clergyman. The 


feeling in the Congress ran high in favour of this special course of | 


treatment, and the Bishop of Oxford summed it up with his usual 
ability :— 

“Ts there not necessarily about our university, if it is to be perfect as a 
university, a certain academic flavour, which academic flavour cannot and 
ought not to be strictly clerical? Is it possible that the flavour of the 
university can be so distinctly clerical that it can be a fit place for 
forming the clerical character?” . . . . “If the academic character 
is strongly pervaded as it must be with literature, with the discoveries 
of literature, with everything that tends to literature, and which tends to 
the development of humanity, I grant you, but not to theology—if that 
is the habit of mind that the men are daily mingling with, have they the 
same opportunity of being fitted to become the immediate care-takers of 
the souls of others as they would have if they were thrown into the society 
of men every one of whos? thoughts are bent the same way, every one of 
whose aspirations are looking in the same direction, every one of whose 
studies from morning till night are directed to the same end—namely, 
‘How shall I best become a minister of God's word and sacraments—and 
how best shall I be able to convey those mighty truths to the sinful and 
suffering men around me ?’” 

We have no doubt that if the object is to give to the young clergy- 
man that “tone” to which this party in the Church attach so 
much importance, because it inspires laymen with a fictitious ground 
of trust, and tends to inspire the clergy with a superstitious self- 
confidence in some undelined spiritual patent of their own, the 
Bishop of Oxford is right. There is no better forcing-house 
of narrow class-fecling than these seminaries of young men, who 
teach each other to think they are soaring above the level of ordi- 
nary life, and who come out of their vapour-baths of spiritual pride 
neither men nor monks, but a sort of cross spiritual species between 
the two, without the strength of either. The Bishop of Oxford 
certainly would be the last to deny that even after this finishing 
touch in the theological seminary the world has much to teach these 
clerically-moulded minds; for no such seminary ever educated a 
practised tactician like himself. Yet the only effect of these sudden 
changes of temperature, this Turkish-bath process for heating the 
clerical candidates into the proper ordination-vow cnuthusiasm of 
dogma, and then cooling him down again suddenly into the proper 
parochial wariness of party-formula and Doreas-fund sagacity, is, to 
confuse him with a profound sense of the inexhaustible contradic- 
tions between his clerical obligations and his practical duties. The 
truth is, we believe, that this clerical “ tone” is, from beginning to 
end, an affectation, a falschood, and an imbecility, that paralyzes 


the true clergyman, instead of adding to his power. The sooner a} 


man learns that if his theology is to be true at all, it must be 
a theology saturated with literature, human as well as diviue, human 
because it is divine, and false exactly where it begins to be profes- 


sional and sacerdotal, the sooner will there cease to be that dishonour- | 
| 


ing reticence towards the clergy, which, in fact, excludes them from 
all their natural influence over the thoughts of the educated classes. 


That there are clerical duties and lay duties, that there should be | 


regions of knowledge specially familiar to the clergy as there are 
regions specially familiar to every professional man, no sensible 


person will deny. But that there should be a special clerical tone of | 


mind towards 7'rv¢h, divine or human, is like saying that there should 
be a special tone of mind cultivated in every profession towards that 
which is common to all professions,—that people should try to have 
peculiar feelings on those great common blessings which they were 
born to share. If anything ever undermines the influence of the 
clergy of this country it will be their assumption of a professional 
“tone” on truths which are common to all. When every clerical 
expression of thought on religious subjects comes out with a con- 
spicuous white neckcloth on if, saying “ this is clerical rather than 
human conviction,” it is likely, perhaps, to be treated with the 
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| courteous deference duc to professional etiquette—and no more. We 

have always doubted whether St. Paul gained so much from that 
special theological seminary of Gamaliel’s as is usually assumed ; at 
jall events, he was for a long time rather heartily occupied in casting 
ove the notions he had painfully learned there. He did not engraft 
| his gentile sympathies on his Jewish dogmatism with the polished 
facility of S. Oxon, but perhaps at bottom he learned more from 
“the world,” as well as taught more to it, than that accomplished 
prelate, 





THE PRIZES OF PEACE AND WAR. 

ILE old proverb that virtue is its own reward does not seem 
destined to live long. We have not yet got in England a prix 
Mouthyon for steadying the path of undefiled washerwomen ; but we are 
| coming very close to it with all sorts of prize-medals and testimonials. 
| There have been no less than two great prize distributions within 
lthe last weck, both presided over by royalty, and surrounded with 
| all the pomp and dignity of state ceremonials, On Friday week, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge solemnly proclaimed 
{the awards of peace at the International Exhibition, and on Mon- 
day he distributed, at the Crystal Palace, the laurels acquired by pro- 
| ficiency in shooting. Both ceremonies, interesting in themselves, 
become still more so through their close proximity to each other, 
}and the position of the chief actors in connexion with them. As 


| far as outward appearance went, the /’¢e at the Exhibition was 
the more imposing. A large throne, with canopy of crimson velvet— 
looking very grand in front, though, alas, extremely shabby from 
behind, the bare boards being visible—had been erected in the 
upper part of the Horticultural Gardens, opposite to the central 
entrance to the building. Punetually at one o’clock the prin- 
|cipal actors in the spectacle issued forth from the conservatory, 
| serving as grecn-room for the occasion, and marched up to the throne, 
which soon came to be densely thronged with glittering uniforms, 
gold lace and embroidery. It was curious to see that, though 
the whole was professedly a civic /éée, all the chief actors were 
in uniform of some kind or another, In the centre of the 
throne stood the Duke of Cambridge, tall and erect, a splendid 
master of the ceremonies ; to his right, Prince Eugene of Carignan- 
Savoy, admiral of the Italian fleet; and to his left the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Said Pasha, a shrewd-looking little man, with merry eyes full 
of intelligence and humour. Lord Palmerston kept in the background, 
leaning on the fair-haired Duke of Argyll, while the Right Honour- 
able Benjamin Disraeli, unable to fight his way through the crowd, 
had taken his post half up the ladder leading to the throne, from 
which position he surveyed the multitude in front and behind 
| with a grim smile of satisfaction. ‘The inevitable speeches having 
been exchanged between the acting personages, the procession 
then set out from the throne to the Exhibition building, entering 
by the eastern aunexe, just by the stall of the man of Kent who 


“9 
shows ploughshares “made from swords and spears picked up on 
the field of battle.’* Probably the sight did not strike the men 
in uniform as anything noteworthy, for they passed rapidly on, 
and only Lord Palmerston east a sly glance at the ticketed 
“literal fullilment of propheey,” the thin lips breaking into a 
faint smile. But onward went the long glittering procession, 
}ihrough a lane of agricultural implements, steam-carriages, per- 
i fumery bottles, wax preparations, roofing slates, and iron, tin, and 
le ypper ores. ‘The platform under the eastern dome was reached 





at length, when a maguificent spectacle presented itself. 

The whole length of the nave was lined by two rows of ladies 
in gay summer dresses, adorned with flowers, and more typical 
of peace than aught else within the big shop. Statues and pic- 
tures in profusion formed the background, hiding from sight the 
less beautiful objects of human industry, to the extent of even ex- 
cluding the great Armstrong trophy. Along this resplendent route 
| now su cpt the procession, guided as before by the royal Duke, with 


} the Italian Prince and the Egyptian Pasha for companions, Here and 





there a halt was made to deliver the awards of prizes, in the shape of 
small printed volumes, to the representatives of the various classes of 
| exhibitors, most of them burly lord mayors and aldermen, weighty 
deputics of a ponderous (éers-fal. 1t was only when the British 
part of the Exhibition had been traversed, that the aspect of these 
ichanged into bespangled gentlemen, of diplomatic look and gesture, 
in rich cowrt costume, full of orders and decorations, Turkey and 
Heypt were the first stations in forciga land, and the procession 
having neared this poiat, the Arab baud of the Viceroy, stationed 
in the rear, came out with such a wild, exuberant blast of melody, 
that the royal Duke fell back a few steps, probably thinking the 
Armstrong guns behind had gone off by accident. The Egyptian 
| musi¢ was au evident surprise, which had, however, the good effect 
of drawing the attention from a rather painful spectacle on the 
lother side. Opposite Turkey was the station of the “ United 


| * Vide Spectator, p. 742. 
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States,” represented by a steam fire-engine, almost the only object 
of note which the great republic west of the Atlantic sent to the 
International Exhibition of Industry. During the few seconds that 
the procession halted in front of this engine, the Minister of the 
Northern States handing the awards to Colonel Jolustone, a shade 
overcast the countenance of all present, before whose eyes the 
whole unspeakable misery of poor America scemed to flit as in a 
dream. The next court, representing Rome, did not awaken more 
cheerful thoughts, the Pontifical Government having disdained to 
appoint an industrial deputy ; nor was the following station, Greece, 
better off in this respect, and in the display of a few mournful objects 
suggesting the “ Greek melodrama.” Then, howeyer, came France, 
and with it decidedly the most brilliant and magnificent part of 
the route. A profusion of flowers, statues, embroidered curtains 
and hangings, formed a gorggous hall, into which M. Thouvenel 
advanced with the blandest of smiles,exchanging compliments with the 
Imperial Commissioner. ‘The rest of the Exhibition appeared mean after 
issuing from this gorgeous piece of upholstery, and even the Austrian 
station, where glass candelabra, exotics and evergreens had done 
their best to please, failed to arrest the eye. All seemed glad when 
the procession at length issued forth again from the building into 
the garden. The long road had wearied more than one aged pedes- 
trian, and many an eye among the spectators rested with pity on the 
hent form of the First Lord of the ‘Treasury, who seemed to drag his 
limbs wearily along on his way back to the throne. ‘The volleys of 
never-ending cheers which had followed him throughout, marking his 
presence in the crowd of rich uniforms from beginning to end, had 
kept his eyes bright and glistening, but were evidently unable to 
strengthen his tottering gait. But the velvet throne in the garden 
had to be climbed once more, and another burst of music and of 
cheers had to be listened to before the wearied actors were allowed 
to vanish in the background. ‘The cighty thousand spectators did 
not disappear so soon, but kept for hours longer treading the green 
grass and the ornamented lanes of the Exhibition, to the sound of 
a score of bands of music, celebrating the Honours of Peace. 

The Honours of War, distributed but three days after, formed a 
striking companion-picture, characteristic of our age and its con- 
fused ideals. The same royal hands which presented awards to the 
makers of arm-chairs, and ploughs fabricated out of swords, distri- 
buted medals to the best shots; and the same public which cheered 
the Premier on his pilgrimage of peace, hurraed him still more lustily 
when he spoke of the art of killing as of the noblest of human 
performances. ‘Tie spectacle in connexion with the shooting 
ceremony was not altogether so brilliant as that of the upholstery 
fete; but it had the advantage of being more concentrated in 
time and space. The vast dome of Sydenham Palace, hung with 
the manifold flags and banners of the National Rifle Association, 
formed a magnificent theatre for scenic display, while the 
minor actors made up by intensity of feeling for numerical weak- 
ness. While some seven thousand had medals and testimonials 
awarded to them at the Exhibition, scarcely a hundred got prizes at 
Sydenham ; yet the hundred cheered quite as lustily as the seven 
thousand, and very nearly as many spectators assisted at their 
triumph as at that of the men of peace. The two chief performers, 
however, seemed to be a little bent on masquerading. While distri- 
buting the awards of peace in the great exhibition shop both the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Palmerston appeared in uniform, girt 
with court weapons, and radiant of epaulettes; while, when pre- 
senting rifles to amateur soldiers, his Royal Highness as well 
as the Right Honourable Viscount came forth in solemn black, 
the very counterpart of Exeter Hall preachers. Owing to this 
unexpected disguise the presence of the royal Duke on the 
platform of Sydenham Palace was not recognized for a few 
minutes after his arrival, and not until he had addressed the 
Volunteers in rather feeble accents did the cheers commence. Then 
followed valiant Lord Elcho, in far-sounding specch, announcing that 
the distribution of prizes was about to begin. Called by name, one 
after the other of the winners in the Wimbledon rifle tournament 
stepped upon the stage, and had their rewards given to them by 
roya! hands. ‘The first prizes consisted in what appeared to be coffee- 
pots, but which were said to be silver tankards, while the following 
lots were made up of rifles, telescopes, and lithographic pictures— 
the latter objects being evidently a source of great tribulation, in 
difficulty of carriage, to the happy possessors. But cach individual 
prize distribution, whether of picture or rifle, was accompanied by 
an enthusiastic cheer from the audience, falling and rising, ae- 
cording to the importance of the reward. Great clapping of hands 
was occasioned by the appearance of Lord Bury on the stage, to 
fetch a conquered telescope ; but the excitement rose to a pitch on the 
coming up of Captain and Licutenant Ross, of rifle celebrity. Tall, 
commanding, and self-confident, both sire and son stepped upon the 
platform with a royal air of nonchalance, shook hands with the Duke 
asa matter of course, and walked off again like triumphant heroes, 
Scarcely were they gone, when another object scemed’to rivet the 








eyes of the whole vast audience in front of the tribune. An immense 
cheer, such as had not been heard throughout the proceedings 
arose from the many-headed multitude, and presently a figure, 
dressed in black from head to foot, was seen climbing up the stairs 
leading to the platform. It was Lord Palmerston. For a fey 
minutes it seemed as if the hurrahs would never cease ; and jt 
required some time before the assembly had subsided into its former 
composure. But the centre of interest now appeared changed, 
and the people, instead of watching the prizcholders, seemed bent 
only on following every movement of the aged Premier. It was 
only when the Harrovians came up to receive their nobly-won 
Ashburnham shield that the interest in the prize distribution awoke 
again, rising to a second climax at the call of Sergeant Pixley, the 
winner of the Queen’s prize on Wimbledon field. At sight of him 
the Victorias presented arms, and their band broke forth into “See 
the Conquering Hero comes.” Suddenly, however, the music got 
hushed again, Lord Palmerston having advanced, under renewed 
immense cheering, to the front of the stage. No sooner had he 
commenced to address the Volunteers when ail again sank into deep 
silence, and every sound of the aged orator’s voice became audible 
from one end to the other of the vast dome. It was the most im. 
pressive part of the day’s proceedings. There was the man in black 
haranguing the immense multitude; twenty thousand heads lean. 
ing forward in eagerness to catch every word of his speech, and 
twenty thousand tongues again and again drowning his accents under 
cheers. ‘The Premier sang the old song of “ Defence not Defiance ;” 
turning off, however, towards the end, at a somewhat warlike tangent, 
directed by the ever-increasing enthusiasm of the Volunteer auditory, 
The power of the orator over the minds of his hearers stood out 
visibly defined at this moment. The one idea of “ readiness to defend 
ourselves in case of war,” dwelt on again and again, worked up the 
feelings of the multitude into fever-heat, and made the /éfe of the 
Volunteers an ovation for “our Dictator.” 

The success of the solemnities of Friday and Monday seems likely 
enough to lead to a vast extension of the prize-distribution system, as 
yet but incompletely adopted among us. In France, already every 
third man has a red ribbon in his button-hole, and there seems no 
reason why in England, too, every second or third citizen should not 
be blessed, once in his life, with a medal, or a prize of some sort or 
other. ‘Taking in shooting and cricketing on the one side, and soap- 
making on the other, with a whole twenty-four acre shop full of 
things between, it appears difficult to assign a limit to prizes, and to 
the capital, political and social, to be made out of prize-giving. It is 
an art as yet in its infancy, but which will naturally develop itself in 
course of time. There was a dreamy man standing on the steps of 
the Exhibition throne, on Friday, whose eyes, while sweeping over 
the immense crowd in front, seemed to meditate the future of the 
new idea. The honourable leader of the great Conservative party in 
the House of Commons, while glancing, now at Lord Palmerston, 
and then at the cheering and applauding multitude, must have had 
thoughts passing through his head which probably some day will 
ripen into action. It was impossible, at any rate, to contemplate 
the spectacle without fecling that a cheaper means of gaining popu- 
larity, than the one here witnessed, was never yet discovered in this 
expensive world. ‘The scholastic system of emulation, carried into 
the arena of politics, may yet produce a revolution in the science 
of government, no less than in the social life of this shooting, manu- 
facturing, and exhibition-building century. 





SYNESIUS REDIVIVUS. 

gers Christianity has culminated, and a Bishop, an 

English Bishop, a Church of England English Bishop, a 
Missionary Church of England English Bishop, supported by 
Miss Burdett Coutts, and known to Exeter Hall, has gone forth, 
rifle in hand, to release slaves from captivity, and has sent 
to the Ziwes a bulletin of his deeds as long as a President’s 
message, and as exciting as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The worthy 
descendant of the Heracleide, whom Mr. Kingsley describes as 
hunting ostriches and converting sceptical Jews, resisting ma- 
rauders and propagating somewhat unorthodox Christianity, has at 
length been surpassed, and a Bishop has done battle not only to 
defend himself, but to put down a public wrong. Bishop Selwyn, 
who advertises for an archdeacon, pious, learned, and “a good 
swimmer,” or Bishop Colenso, who writes on Corinthians, and in the 
central plains of the Cape Colony insists that his man-servant shall 
take turns in occupying the waggon while he himself “camps out,” 
are both outdone by Bishop M‘Dougall. They only contended with 
nature, but the Bishop of Labuan has fought human wild beasts as 
well, and, unlike the Apostle at Ephesus, has very heartily thrashed 
them. His triumphant and long-winded pean records the facts, and 
will enable Englishmen at last, we hope, to define precisely the limits 
beyond which the idea of Muscular Christianity, up to those limits a 
great or even cardinal truth, becomes a dangerous sophism. 
The Bishop’s conduct at first sight seems altogether in accord with 
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the view of a growing school. He did not apparently go out to slay, 
though prepared with the means of slaying, carefully oiled and looked 
after. Ile started in company with the Rajah Muda, Mr. J. J. 
Brooke, nephew and heir of the Baronct-Rajah—a half-educated, 
mis-spelling hero, with a great brain and a capacity for governing 
Orientals, which will yet, when circumstances favour, make him Sultan 
of the Archipelago, in order to establish a government in a new slice 
of territory just rescued from the devilish anarchy which the Sultan 
of Bruni calls his dominion. The appeal to crush the Ilanun pirates 
was received unexpectedly, and, as the town they threatened had 
Englishmen in it, the work became Mr. Brooke’s clear and unmistak- 
able duty. A strapping, broad-chested dragoon, who refused, when 
his metropolitan consecrated him, to cut off full-flowing whiskers, 
without a trace of the epicene character English clergymen are 
so apt to assume, the Bishop was a formidable addition to 
the strength of any party of fighting men, and was for another 
reason peculiarly in his place. He is a regularly trained and very 
competent surgeon, with large experience in operations and fevers, and 
quite as much love for his old profession as for his new one, in which 
last, however, we believe him, setting aside an incisiveness rather too 
soldier-like, to be a faithful and eflicient minister. That he, abroad 
to increase his knowledge and enjoy a holiday, should act as surgeon 
to an expedition which had no purpose of conquest, was natural and 
commendable. We do not doubt either that, as he says, he did his 
duty, and bound up the wounds of the dying; nor that he, as he 
very properly does xo¢ say, made the great journey easier by words 
of camfort and peace. So far he may be accepted as the ideal of 
a muscular Bishop—a man of that Puritan or fighting Christian 
type which Englishmen, if they dared speak the truth, half 
prefer to the higher example set by Christ himself. But 
most readers of his story will, we suspect, allow that there 
is in it something more than this—something which, if y does 
not revolt their consciences, at least annoys their conventional 
instincts, and the cause is not far to seek. Dr. M‘Dougall is not 
only soldier as well as bishop, but soldier rather than bishop. Mr. 
Kingsley himself would probably have dispensed with the bulletin to 
the Times, with the praise of “ my double-barrelled Terry’s breech- 
loader, made by Reilly, New Oxford-street,” which “never missed 
fire in eighty ronnds,” and “ proved itsclf a most deadly weapon,” 
filling up the bag, we suppose, with Illanun lives in a manner satis- 
factory to all good soldiers and sportsmen, but not so, perhaps, to 
Christ. And one fails, perhaps, to sympathize with an episcopal 
exultation over a concussion which sunk boats full of living men, 
even though the sinking was perfectly just, and released subjects 
of the Queen from an inhuman captivity. And some of us feel, 
though with less reason, that to call for more armed ships, and 
promise, if they are obtained, to “rid us” of certain “ pests of 
the earth,” doubtless by administering bullets from Terry’s breech- 
loader, is not precisely the office to which the Bishop stands pledged 
by his ordination vows. It may be very necessary to be done, 
but it is not, to conventional tastes, his immediate duty. ‘The 
gallows as an institution is quite compatible with Christianity, but 
one has prejudices, unreasonable perhaps, but still strong, against a 
Bishop pulling the rope, and hanging on to the victim’s legs with 
more sense of triumph than of Christian pity. Another Missionary 
some years ago found himself under very similar circumstances in 
nearly the same position. It was in the Burmese war, and he was 
ascending the Irrawaddy to interpret pacific proposals when the 
steamer was attacked from the shore. A tall, slabsided Yankee, with 
a twang distinct enough to drive Englishmen frantic, but the energy 
of a hero and the heart of an Apostle, lie moved among the dead and 
dying, praying, soothing, and receiving their last commands for home. 
The captain at last observed him, and ordered him roughly from the 
deck, as too valuable a life to be spared. “I coodn’t, cap’n,” was 
the reply, “ I coodn’t, I will strike no blow, but th’owd Adam is too 
peowerful in me to let me skulk as I oughter.” And there for an 
hour he walked, under fire, only stopping as some poor fellow fell, to 
help the surgeon, and give the dying some words of comfort. It 
will seem, we think, to most of us that, twang notwithstanding, he 
came the nearer of the two to the true function of a Minister of 
Christ standing in such a scene, and the reason for that impression is 
not very obscure. 

All Christian men, whatever their opinions, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, accept as their final standard of perfection the character of 
Christ, and all, however they may talk, believe that men specially 
devoted to his service, should ¢7y to show in a special degree the virtues 
he most prominently inculeated. The very first of those, the one most 
difficult to display, and therefore the one most incumbent on His 
ministers, is forgiveness. Hundreds among us could be martyrs for 
a principle, thousands for freedom to express the principle they held ; 
but how many could forgive the oppressors who invested them with 
their crown? To show that such forgiveness is possible, that absti- 
nence from “the arm of flesh” is a self-denial not beyond Christian 
power, is, if not the first, one of the first duties of a Minister of the 


Gospel. The Missionary who, like the late Mr. Lacroix, when his | 





would-be assassin was in the grasp of the police, found strength 
amidst his pain to make them release hiin for Christ’s sake, and had his 
reward in the instant shout of a Hindoo crowd “ hail to the Christ 
who can teach such things,” was nearer heaven than a Bishop firing a 
breech-loader eighty times, and, its maker will hope, taking a life 
each time. We do not condemn Dr. M‘Dougall, except for his 
long-winded despatch, for he was only doing what auy layman would 
have been justilied in doing, and we cannot recognize two laws of 
morality. What is right in the layman is right in the clerk, and the 
good Doctors at Oxford who have just condemned the late Bishop 
Mackenzie, forget that he fought to defend his own people, whom 
there was no one else to lead, against those who would nave made them 
slaves. But we must take care, lest in our honest contempt for the 
baby restrictions with which the Record would bind our clergy, we 
forget or deny that for all Christian men Christ, not Cromwell, is the 
highest ideal, that to fight for the truth is well, but that to suffer 
for it is the higher as well as the harder part. 





THE TRIAL FOR CONSPIRACY IN PARIS. 

[From our Seeciat Corresronpent. | 
London, July 14, 1862, 
Tne trial for conspiracy which is now proceeding in the Correctional 
Police Court of Paris lays bare, in the most striking way, the rotten 
foundations of the Napoleonic fabric. It shows that, at this very 
moment, after six years of undisturbed tranquilliiy, the home policy 
of the Empire cannot afford to rest on other bases than suspicion, es- 
pionage, violation of individual liberty, and all the abuses which are 
sure to follow in the train of arbitrary power. It reveals, also, the 
secret of that amnesty which was looked upon by some as a sign of 
strength, and mistaken by some for an act of merey. No doubt can 
any longer be harboured as to the real motives which induced the 
present ruler of France to beckon over to France so many men who, 
proscribed by him, were scattered all over the world. His object, as 
disclosed too well by the trial alluded to, was to have all his opponents 
under his eye and his hand, so as to make them at will the “ raw head 
and the bloody bones” of power, whenever it might be found ex- 
pedient to reinvigorate the system of terror, or to practise on the 
fears of the ignorant. 

Awful, indeed, is the position of those among the exiles who took 
advantage of the amnesty, without either foreseeing or sufficiently 
heeding its perils. An army of spies surrounds them. Their comin 
and goings are closely and ceaselessly watched. They must 
mindful what papers they read, what books they possess, and whom 
they visit, and by whom they are visited. When talking to their 
guests within the precincts of their inner life, they must take care 
j|not to drop a single word without having pondered previously over 
the possibility of its being misunderstood or distorted ; for the very 
walls of their homes listen to what they say, and this is surely not 
one of those circumstances in which the earnestness of the listener 
| quickens the tongue of the narrator. 

Nor is there for them any certainty of escaping the danger even 
by using every precaution which timidity can suggest or prudence 
command, because they are held responsible not only for their own 
deeds, but for the deeds of other persons, mostly unknown to them, 
Should they receive a suspicious letter from a perfect stranger, they 
will, of course, leave it unanswered, and throw it into the fire; but 
what of that if the letter, unsealed before being delivered, has 
|eaught the eye of the police? Should the name of some democrat 
}of note be mentioned, without his knowledge, in any programme of 
| political reconstruction, drawn up by a fool, nay, by a hired disturber 
|of the peace, he is a ruined man, 

Such things being too extraordinary to be readily credited in this 
|free country, I feel bound to confirm what I have just advanced, by 
giving an extract from the oflicial report. But, before I proceed any 
further, and in order to make the matter as intelligible as possible, 
must trace to its origin the history of this most scandalous and 
most ludicrous affair. 
| Some time ago a young officer named Vassel, who, on account of 
|his political opinions, had been first dismissed from the army, then 
j exiled, then transported, and finally recalled to France by the amnesty, 
| took it into his head to commit to paper an outline of the sweeping 
| reforms which it was, according to him, the business of the next 
revolution to carry out. Our modern Lycurgus is said to be in a 
rather unsound state of mind, and, in sober truth, | must confess that 
| the piece of legislation for which we are indebted to him does not 
much redound to his credit as curer of social diseases. A more 
desultory, self-contradictory, and wild production than the one 
|brought home to him was never dreamt of by man. But this was 
jjust the sort of thing the Government wanted, and the precious 
manuscript soon found its way, as you may well imagine, into the 
hands of the police. Nothing could possibly be better calculated 
than the publication of such a jumble of repulsive ideas couched in 
repulsive terms, to supply the Government with a golden opportunity 
to frighten, at a proper moment, the timid and the ignorant out of 
their liberty and honour. But, to impress them with a whole- 
some dread of the horrors which a revolution would have in store for 
society it was necessary to magnify the vagaries of one single indi- 
| vidual into the programme of a political party ; it was necessary to 
make people believe that a conspiracy had been long hatching, and 
| that there were among Vassel’s accomplices men well kuown in the 
| political world, such, for example, as MM. Greppo and Miot, who 
| were both members of the National Assembly during the Republic. 
Now for the extract I have promised. 
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I will, for want of space, content myself with quoting the passage 
referring to M. Greppo, inasmuch as it is quite sufficient to convey 
to the reader a correct idea of the proceedings. The following is 
the report of M. Greppo’s examination : 

The President : “ Yesterday you heard it stated that you had been 
appointed chief of the third division ” (of the i osed secret society) 
“in a meeting held at Bachelet’s, on the 12th of January, 1862; that 
Miot was called upon to approve of this selection, and that it was 
resolved that Balduc should be put in your place.” 

Greppo: “ Never was a man on earth authorized by me to accept 
in my name a title of that sort. Never did I accept it myself.” 

“From the indictment it appears that on the 30th of January you 
received the visit of Vassel, who called upon you, together with 
Bretagne—a visit supposed to have had for its object to make you 
acquainted with your nomination, and also with the fact that two 
secret societies had mingled. It is true Bretagne has declared that 
he called upon you unexpectedly, prompted by no such thing as a 
political motive, and that there was no talk of secret society: but it 
would seem that a rather lively altercation arose between Vassel and 
Albert, the ex-member of the Provisional Government, the Pravi- 
sional Government -being abused by the former, and vindicated by 
the latter.” 

“Tt would be no easy matter for me to relate all that was said on 
the occasion. I felt displeased to the utmost with the vituperative 
language of Vassel, as M. Bretagne told you, and | requested him to 
leave off. However, the conversation was about the Provisional 
Government ; about secret societies not a word. As for M. Vassel, 
I did not know him. M. Bretagne, with whom I had become ac- 
quainted through one of my customers, having written to me that he 
wanted to call with a friend, I answered he might, provided it would 
be in the evening, as I was very busy in the daytime.” 

The President: “But it is difficult to understand why Bretagne 
was anxious to introduce a stranger to you, if he had no political 
motive ?” 

“T cannot but repeat that I did not know who M. Vassel was, 
and to such an extent was I dissatisfied with his having been intro- 
duced to me, that the very next day I went in quest of M. Bretagne 
to make complaints.” 

Albert was then brought into Court, for the sake of giving evi- 
dence. 

The President; “ Are you acquainted with Greppo 

Albert; “ Tam.” 

“ Did you dine at his house on the 30th of January ?” 

“T did.” 

“Let us speak plainly. The object of Vassel’s visit, according to 
the indictment, appears to have been to initiate Greppo into a secret 
society ?” 

“Nothing of the sort was talked of.” 

“Did not the conversation turn upon the Provisional Govern- 
ment ?” 

* Yes, at a later hour.” 

“What was before this the subject of the conversation ?” 

“The present state of public opinion.” 

“ Was any topic on the carpet referring to the overihrow of the 
existing Government, or to an attempt upon the life of the Emperor, 
or to a secret society ?” 

“ Not in the slightest degree.” 

“Was not the Provisional Government abused by Vassel and 
vindicated by you?” 

“oe Yes.”’ 

“What was Vassel’s deportment ?” 

“That of a gentleman.” 

“ What was Greppo’s attitude ?” 

“He seemed to disapprove of that discussion.” 

“ You told us that, on hearing Vassel speak, Greppo shrugged up 
his shoulders.” 

“ He did, and seemed very much displeased.” 

That was all. 

Will any Englishman belicve that in this nineteenth century, in 
France, in Paris, a peaceful, honest man, a head of a family, has been, 
on such grounds as the above stated, suddenly torn from his house 
and committed to prison, and for more than a hundred days doomed 
to linger at Mazas in the poisonous air of a cell, where his constitu- 
tion got broken, whilst the suspension of his commerce was effecting 
his ruin ? 

To omit none of the crimes imputed to him, I may as well mention 
that, on the 7th of February, he paid a visit to a schoolmaster 
named Chardon, whose opinions are out of favour at court; that on 
the 9th he called upon a painter, named Delestre, in whose house 
as many as eight persons were then assembled, and that, worst of 
all, at the “ Barritre de Montrouge,” whither he went on business 
some fine morning, and where he had to inquire the way, as he had 
never sct foot in that quarter, he was actually observed, not only 
peeping on all sides, but “ going to and fro !” 

I need not say that, whilst the examination was going on, the feel- 
ing expressed both by the bar and the audience was one of snecring 
astonishment and profound disgust. 

The following fact, which has just occurred, is curiously illustrative 
of the present régime, in reference to family matters. 

M. de Bondy, the son of an ex-Peer of France, and the younger 
daughter of M. Levavasseur, a rich manufacturer, having met in society 
and becomé attached to one another, a proposal of marriage was made 
to the parents of the young lady and by them accepted. Unfor- 
tunately M. de Bondy is well known for his hostility to the Imperial 
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the Tuileries against the bold, seditious design of carrying over to 
an Orleanist family the portion of a rich heiress. All the springs of 
back-stairs influence po intrigue were set a-going, and another yo 
man, who is said to be the natural son of one of the Ministers, was 
induced to ask the hand of Miss Levavasseur, whose parents were at 
the same time, prevailed upon to withdraw their assent to the marriy 
previously agreed to. But the young lady held on with indomitable 
firmness; so much so, that the Empress bad to interfere personally 
Miss Levavasseur was summoned to court, and nothing was left un. 
tried of all that could efficiently tell on her mind, entreaties, threats 
and so forth. Nothing would do, and, from that moment, Miss 
Levavasseur was submitted to that kind of moral persecution which 
is generally brought into play on any such occasion, till, at last, she 
made up her mind to leave home and to fly for refuge to an uncle of 
hers, M. Fontenillat, the father-in-law of M. Casimir Perier, and a 
man of the highest respectability. M. Fontenillat did not think jt 
advisable to close his door against his niece, but called a council of 
barristers, amongst whom was M. Dufaure. A consultation was held 
about the best course to be taken under the circumstances, and the 
decision was that the young lady should go to a convent, stay there 
for a short time, then come back to her father’s house, and, if her 
feelings remained unchanged, serve the “respectful summons” re. 
quired by law. In the mean time, M. de Fontenillat had been reminded 
that he was general receiver of the taxes, and a hint had been given 
him that it might put him to some inconvenience to oppose the court; 
whereupon he naturally observed that no one had a right to interfere 
with what belonged to his private life and family affairs. A few days 
after he was discharged without any further formality ! ; 
But to return. ‘The trial of the fifty-four should have been insti- 
tuted two or three months ago, in which case the accused would not 
have suffered from the effects of that system of preventive confine. 
ment which Louis Bonaparte, before he became Emperor, had so 
loudly and so indignantly denounced. Why then was the trial de. 
layed? Simply because its object was to prepare the ground for the 
impending general election. Such a wild manifesto as that of Vassel 
bade fair, if timely circulated, to terrify again the country people 
into voting away their liberties. In Paris the scheme is seen 
through, of course, and laughed at scornfully ; but, in the provinces, 
where everything is darkness, it is not unlikely to succeed, at least to 
a certain extent, more especially when combined, as it is, with the 
inflated mendacious reports of the skilfully got up enthusiasm which 
greeted the Emperor’s tour in Auvergne and other provinces. So, 
Napoleon has a fair chance of being, once more, the necessary man; 
em once more will that unlucky French society be saved, which is 
under the painful necessity of having to be saved every five or six 
months ! A Freeman, 





THE DEAD HALT. 
[From our Srecian Corresronvent. | 
Boston, \st July. 

In writing of the state of the North at this time, you cannot help 
writing of little except the war. If you did, your description would 
be an unfaithful one. ‘The whole heart and thought and soul of the 
North are in the war, to an extent which English eritics hardly 
seem to me to realize. I have been inside a very large number of 
houses in this country, and have seen and mixed with people of many 
classes, and yet I have never come across the sabes or the class 
in which the war was not the all-absorbing topic. At the house 
from which I am writing, I found just now that the great map of the 
war was always kept hanging up by the bedside of an old lady, con- 
fined for years past to her room, because she wanted, hour by hour, 
to trace the movements of the campaign. So, in every nook and 
corner the news of the war is talked of constantly. All hearts being 
full of the war, out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 
and you hear of nothing, talk of nothing, read of nothing, and almost 
think of nothing except the war. This being so, it is easy enough 
to learn what is the feeling of the hour about the war. For the 
moment there is no doubt that it is one of anxiety, though not of 
despondency. How far this view is justified by the military progress 
of the war, is a question I do not profess to decide upon. The 
avowed merit of General MeClellan’s strategy consists in its being 
incomprehensible to the public, to his friends as well as to his ene- 
mies. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the cating, and if the strategy 
ends in the capture of Richmond we shall all discover its wonderful 
ability; but for the present people are beginning to doubt whether 
McClellan, like a military Ali Baba, may not have forgotten the 
“open sesame” himself. Meanwhile, why the Federal army should 
be encamped in a swamp? why the best equipped and the most 
numerous army of modern times should be always outnumbered ? 
why the longest route of all the many routes to Richmond should be 
chosen purposely ? are all questions that the public is getting uneasy 
at not having answered. 

There is no question that the state of the weather has had some- 
thing to do with the general depression. American correspondents 
in London fill their pages with exclamations at the vileness of our 
climate during the last few weeks. In this matter [think they might 
look at home with advantage. The present month has been as un- 
comfortable a June here as I can remember in England. With the 
exception of a few sweltering days, we have had constant rains. 
Yesterday we hada fog thicker than London ever produced in June, 
and to-day we have a pitiless storm of cold, chilling rain. “Three 
days’ rain,” so the Yorktown correspondent of a New York paper was 
allowed to telegraph the other day, “ may delay the progress of the 





Government, and consequently the intended match did not find favour 
in the eyes of the ruling power. There was a regular uprising at 


siege indefinitely.” ‘The words read ominously, and I see the people’s 
spirits here rise and fall a good deal with the rise and fall of the 
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barometer. Amongst more thoughtful observers, however, a fear is 
felt, whether the heat may not be more fatal to the progress of the 

lhe summer has been almost unpre- 
Yet we are now in July, and every day 
the hot season is expected to begin. Already the weather is begin- 
ning to tell severely upon the Northern troops. Every statement of 
~ se or sickness in the army is carefully kept out of the papers by 


Federal armies than the rain. 
cedeatedly late im arriving. 


discass 


Mr. Stautou’s censorship. But unpleasant stories are begmning to | 


circulate. Two days ago I received a letter from Washington, from 
a person well acquainted with the talk of the day, in which these | 
al ”. 7 a 

words occurred: “ The end to me looks farther off than ever. Our 


army Is encamped in a swamp, and it is idle for us to talk of taking 
Richmond when we can’t even command a healthful position 
for our troops. At the rate at which our men are dying 
of, in a month more we shall have a phantom army.” — This 
language, 1 should state, is that of a despoudent person; but 1 
know it fairly represents the least favourable view of public opinion 
in Washington. From other quarters like stories are circulated 
The constant demand for more troops at Richmond looks as if disease 
was making havoe in the ranks. The Massachusetts Ist, which left 
here between 1100 and 1209 strong, and which is reckoned the finest 
regiment the Bay State has sent forth, is reported now to number 
only 400 men at the last muster. At Port Royal, where the summer 
heats have set in, the Federal troops are reported to suffer fearfully 
from fever. The sick seem to have no power to rally, and all surgical 
operations arc found to end fatally. 1 have met with a gentleman 
who has just been down there on some commercial business, involy- 
ing little exposure or exertion. He went down a month ago, a man 
in strong health, and he is come back so weak with fever that he had 
to be earried from the vessel on reaching Boston. Of course all 
these are individual instanees, to each one of which it is difficult to 
say what amount of value should be attached. But the inevitabl 
result of the censorship is that people cannot trust the official reports, 
and are disposed to believe that the truth is purposely kept back. 
Au official return of the mortality in the Federal army would be the 
only way to relieve public anxiety. 

Moreover, the uneasiness is increased by a fecling that there is 
want of resolution in the direction of the war at Washington, as well 
as before Yorktown. Mr. Stanton’s energy scems to be of a spasmodic 
kind, subject to fits and starts. There are many instances of this 
indecision which are much commented on. A few weeks ago a certain 
Dr. Hayes was sent in charge of a detachment of wounded soldiers 
to Washington. On his arrival there he was reported to have 


neglected his patients aud left: the. to shift for themselves, while he | 


At once Mr. Stanton published a 
Hayes from the service for 
tions on his 


looked after his own comfort. 
“sensation” order dismissing Dr. 
inhumanity, and refused to listen to any represent 
behalf. It now appears that Dr. Layes has established his inno- 
cence of the charge, and he is to be remstalled in his office. The 
ease of General Beuham, also, is a proof of mismanagement some- 
where or other at head-quarters. 





This officer was placed under 
arrest last year on a charge, widely cireulated by his own sub- 
ordinate ollicers, that he had deliberately allowed General Floyd 
to make his escape with his army. Some tive months ago L had thy 
pleasure of meeting General Benham in New York, aud at that tine he 
was still under arrest but was allowed to go out ou parole. Personally, 
he impresscd me as a pleasant, sensible mau, evidently smarting 
under a grievance, 

to trial, and without having the charge against him investigated, 
without being either acquitted or condemned, he was again appointed 
toa command in the Federal army before Charleston. Naturally 
enough, being anxious to restore his blemished reputation by some 
signal exploit, he resolved to make a dashing attack, exceeded, if not 
disobeyed, his orders, and failed. This is the history of the repulse 
before Charlestou. If the Government will aspoint generals who 
rest under the stigma of an uninvestigated acensation, no other result 
ean be expected. The Pope-Fremoat affair, again, is eminently an 
satisfactory. General Fremont had been removed trom his command 
in Miss yuri by order of the Governm ‘af, accused of offences for 


Time passed on, the general was never brouglit | 


| The news of the battle before Richmond is of here very un- 


|favourably ; but the important feature of the whole matter is the 
jmanner in which the news of this repulse, whether real or not, 
has been received at the North. No attempt whatever has been 
} made to conceal it. The Government censorship might gloss it over, 
| but the Boston press admits the facts of the case and the anxieties 
_of the public mind as fully and as freely as English papers would do 
under like circumstances. “ Repulse of the Federal troops at 
Charleston” was stuck up on the posters of the newspapers and 
shouted about the streets by the newsboys as boldly an as openl 
las if news had been received of a great Union victory. The North 
| feels strong enough to know the truth, and I know of no better 
evidence of strength. Then, too, I have heard no ery of despair 
lor disheartedness as to the ultimate result. Other generals may 
| have to be found, longer sufferings may have to be endured, more 
troops may have to be supplied, and more precious lives sacrificed, 
but of the ultimate result there is neither doubt nor question. The 
end may not be yet, but it will surely come. 

Coupled with this confidence, I see that growth of the anti-slavery 
jfecling which I predicted months ago. The people are growin 
| weary of attempts to conciliate the South by preserving the cause o 
jeumity. ‘The tone of the papers is becoming daily more anti-slavery, 
though not more abolitionist. True or false, the conviction that 
the Union and slavery are inconsisteut is impressing itself deeper by 
every delay and every repulse. There was a young lad, of whose 
| family [ know something, who was killed the other day in the Federal 
jranks. Ife was wounded first, then returned home, and rejoined his 
| regiment to die in battle. On leaving home he told his friends that 
| he knew he should not return, ‘ [t needs the lives of ten thousand 
) such as me,” he said, “to awaken our people to the knowledge of the 
jtruth.’ The ten thousand are falling fast, and the knowledge is 
being learnt yet faster—not, L trust, too late. 
Aw EnGutsi TRAVELLER. 


POSTURE OF AFFAIRS IN ITALY:—(LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR). 

Sir,—In the concluding words of your article on Italy, in the Spee- 
tutor of July 12, you have, [ think, glanced at the proper solution of 
the present entangled question concerning that country —* Rome for 
our capital, or ove more schism.” During a late residence of about 
i three mouths in Italy, a considerable portion of the time being spent 
in Rome, Naples, aud Milan, | could not avoid coming to the con- 
clusion that the present posture of the Church is extremely eritical, 
jand that a small matter, such as a popular effervescence, might preci- 
| pitate a convulsion—I will not say reformation, in the English sense 
lof the term, for L do not think the Italians are prepared to relinquish 
the demonstrative forms and traditions of their ecclesiastical system. 
But that little would induce them to wzpapaliz? their Church, and to 
carry out various ameliorations, I can entertain no sort of doubt. 
The truth appears to be, that throughout Italy oue leading idea has 
taken possession of the public mind, and that is NATIONAL UNIPFICA- 
rion; and considering the manner in which their country has 
loug been broken up and misgoverned, there is little wonder in 
their now wishing to form one great nation, symbolized by a 
distinet flag, the guarantee of constitutional freedom and advance- 
jment. To this fervently entertained idea, then, every other is in a 
sense subordinated; and as the Pope is the only obstacle in the way 
|of unilication, it is evident that, under the growing exasperation, his 
| spiritual as well as his temporal authority will by-and-by meet with 
| no very ceremonious treatment. Already, the more intelligent clergy 
land laity have, through the orthodox writings of Father Passaglia, 
‘become familiarized with the doctrine, that temporal power is en- 
tirely foreign to the papal character and functions, and ought, for 
| the good of the Church, to be laid aside, Any one, however, who has 
lately spent some time in Italy, must see that the subject is soon a 
to have much rougher handling. The cireumstanees which guide 
me to this conclusion are the following: Freedom of discussion and 
the profusion of cheap newspapers and the 
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freedom of the press ; 


which, if they could be proved, he ouglit to have been eashicred | eagerness with which they are read; the great number of pasquinades 
at once, and then without investigation of his guilt or inno-| and caricatures calculated to bring the Pope into contempt; the vast 
ceuce appointed to an important command in Western Virginia. | issue of a popular almanack (d4aico di Cis), levelled directly against 
Oue of two conclusions was obvious. Either he was infamously | the Pope, and represeuting his assumed dignity as contrary to al 
ill-treated by his reeal from Missouri, or else he was utterly uatit to | Seripture warrant; the frequeney of chalkings on the walls, no doubt 
command in Westera Virginia. During his second comand he | coarse and objurgatory, but enough to show that “ Down with the 
seems to have given no cause of complaint. Ou the contrary, as far | Pope” would not be altogether an unpopular ery. Such are the 
as one can learn, he redeemed the error which the Goverament had | things which strike one in North and South Italy, and pretty much 





committed, by withdrawing troops from General Banks's division, 
and drove back Jackson from the Shenandoah Valley, by a march of 
remarkable audacity. Now, on a sudden, because General Banks 
and Shields, McClellan and the War Departmeut have made a blunder 
between them, Fremont is virtually deposed, and Pope placed over 
his head. Apparently Frewout would have done more wisely to 
remain in a subordinate position than to throw up his command in 
disgust ; but still the whole managemeut of the alfair is more disere- 
ditable to the Government than to anybody else. 
shown more energy and more ability than any general in the Federal 
service, and I have no doubt the appointment is a goodone, Suull it 
seems strange that the President should have thought it necessary 
to consult General Scott ia person b lore m ik ng the app yintme if, 
and still move strange that, after the appoiutment was agreed upon, 
the President should have expressly declared, in a speech to the 
crowd, that the object of his journcy to visit General Seott was wot 
to make or un-make generals. ‘The whole incident seems to have 
opened the minds of the public to the faet that the Government has 
no distinct notion of its own policy, aud no head to guide it, 


General Pope has | 


leverywhere except in Rome and Venetia, Rome has its own causes 
| of discontent—a thoroughly gagged press, a stroug force of secret 
}and open police, a fiseal policy which retards improvement and 
| bungles everything, and a repressive foreign army. Whether being 
sick of the whole thing, or grown irreligious, 1 am unable to say, 
but the community at large, as L perceived, treat the grand cere- 
!monial of the Church with perfect indifference; of which there can 
be no better proof than that in Rome, on Good Friday—the greatest 
solemnity of the whole year—every shop was open and all businesses 
coing on as usual. Tn Naples there was similar disregard, At the 
liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, of which L had the honour to 
be a spectator, a large proportion of the natives who attended be- 
longed to the humbler classes, and many were absolute paupers, 
while of the middle and higher orders few took the trouble to be 
present. Perhaps L have said enough to indicate that, in an orthodox 
point of view, the condition of the Church in Italy is far from being 
wholesome, and is likely to get worse instead of better, If I am 
right in this supposition, the Italians can surely have no insur- 
‘mountable difficulty in using an engine which would bring the Court 
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cf Rome to its senses, and so astonish the Ultramontane party in 
Trance as to make them desire a compromise. ‘The alternative to 
be offered to the Pope is just this: “ Either resign your temporal 
power, orwe repudiate your spiritual supremaey—Rome for ourcapital, 
or one more schism.” It would simplify the matter were the Pope 
to take the initiative, and at once excommunicate Victor Emanuel | 
and all who adhered to him ; but this he will not try. It is reserved | 
for the Italian people to present the alternative of peaceful surrender | 
or perpetual disseverance. If they sincerely desire to have a united 
lialy fe them make the proposition. I fecl assured that in adopting 
so efficacious and pacific a line of policy they would still, more than 
ever, command the sympathy of England—not alone Protestants, but | 
those more moderate Roman Catholies who must grieve over the | 
present hazardous posture of their Church in Italy, and who would | 
doubtless be glad to see an amicable adjustment. 
am, &¢., 
Edinburgh, July 16, 1862. 


W. Cuambers. 








DR. LUSUINGTON’S JUDGMENT :—(LETTER TO TILE 
EDITOR). 
Sir,—I have read your article on Dr. Lushington’s judgment with: | 


much interest, and I agree with you in thinking that it proves the 
absurdity of exacting from the clergy subscription to propositions as 
atest of their orthodoxy. You scem to me, however, to have fallen 
into one grave error cn a point of fact on which I have no doubt you 
will wish to be set right. You say, “It is decided that, though a 
clergyman may interpret Seripture once aecepted as he pleases, so 
long as he professes really to find the meaning which he alleges, he | 
may not deny explicitly the trath of any assertion (even though one 
purely scientific) which he admits he has found there,” and you go 
on to say that if Dr. Williams had expressly denied the truth of the 
account of the deluge given in Genesis that would have been a erime. | 

There are one or two o4/fer dicta in the judguent on the eleventh | 
article which suggest this conclusion, but there are other passages in 
which the question, Whether express denials of the truth of particular | 
parts of the Bible were criminal ¥ was raised in the broadest manner, 
and the judge expressly held that they were not. It may surprise you, 
but [ assert that the judgment has decided that any clergyman is at 
liberty to declare that the precepts contained in the Sermon on the | 
Mount are evidently wrong, and that the history of the raising of 
Lazarus is inherently incredible. Ue may also say that many of the 
psalms are patches of human error. In short, he may deny in detail 
the truth and the morality of the whole Bible, though he may not 
x general terms deny the divine authority of any particular book. 

This is a strange result, but the following passages from the judg- 
ment admit of no other construction. At page 19, in speaking of 
Dr. Williams’s reference to the “ verifying faculty,” Dr. Lushington 
said, “ What is the true meaning of these words? I apprehend it 
must mean this, that the clergy (for | speak of these only) are at 
liberty to reject parts of Seripture upon their own opinion that the 
narrative is inherently incredible, to disregard precepts of Holy Writ 
because they think them evidently wrong. Whatever T may think as 
to the danger of the liberty so claimed, still, if the liberty do not 
exicud to the impugning of the Articles of Religion or the Formu- 
lavies the matter is beyond my cognizance.” ‘Thus, any precept or 
statenent of the Bible not embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles may 
be rejected, and neither the history of Lazarus nor the Sermon on the 
Mount are so embodied. Again, Mr. Wilson said in one of the pas- 
sages attacked, “ Those who are able to do so ought to lead the less 
educated to distinguish between the different kinds of words which it” 
(/.e. the Bible) “ contains, between the dark patches of human passion 
aud error which form a partial crust upon it, and the bright centre of 
spiritual truth within.” In this passage Dr. Lushington held there 
was “nothing illegal,” nor could there have been any mistake about 
its meaning. I was present at the hearing, and I heard the counsel 
for Mr. Wilson dwell upon this passage in the most emphatic manner. 
He said, for I was struck with the argument, you may raise any 
nuiuber of questions about the nature of inspiration, but the question 
whether the whole of the Bible is held by the Chureh to be true 
cannot be evaded or misunderstood ; and he rested the whole of his 
client’s ease on the eround that this was not the law of the Church. 
Dr. Lushington asked where he proposed to draw the line. Ie re- | 
plied that that was no business of his, that the prosecutors had to 
prove that the defendant had broken the law, and that it was thei: 
luiy, and not his, to draw the line. He added, that no positions 
were legally tenable exeept the assertion of the absolute truth of the 
whole Bible, and the assertion of the truth of so much of it as is 
embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles, and the doctrinal parts of the 
Prayer-Book. Dr. Lushington expressly called the attention of the 
counsel for the Bishop of Salisbury to this, aud formally pressed them 
for an auswer. 

1 may add, that in the passage of Dr. Williams’s Essay, at which 
the eleventh article has been levelle d, mention was made of “the 
half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the beginning of our race com 
piled in Genesis.” ‘This passage was admitted to be legal, but. if 
words have any meaning, it is an assertion that the carly chapters of 
Genesis are not what Dr. Lushington understands by * canonical,” 
though the book itself is not denied to be so. : 

The general result of the judgment is that a clergyman may 
either deny the truth of any part of any canonical book, or he may 
deny that any part of any book is canonical, but he may not say that 
the whole of any one book is not canonical. That ts, lie may not 
assert that it contains nothing which has the direct authority of God 
Thus he might say either the first chapter of Genesis is not canonical, 
or the first chapter of Genesis, though canonical, is not true; but he 





| 
} 
\ 


fhas. Itisa pity that his 


comparng 


might not say the Book of Genesis contains nothing which jg 
canonical, that is, nothing which has the direct authority of God, 
Moreover, he must not say that the verse, “ When ye have done all ye 
are commanded to, you say we are unprofitable servants,” is either 
not canonical or not true, though canonical, for it is embodied jy the 
fourteenth article of religion. This, however, must be taken in eoy. 
uexion with several other expressions in the judgment which aye 
more or less obseure. For example, a man might carry his denial of 
parts of a book so far as “substantially to impeach its Diviye 
authority.” Probably it would be illegal to say of the Song of 
Solomon that it is a mere Jewish love-song. : 

This appears to me to stultify the system of subscribing articles 
at all, for whilst it would be hopeless to try to defend a man who 
said, * [ believe the book of Esther is not canonical,” I would under. 
take to put Strauss’s Leben Jes, or Newman’s Hebreie Monarchy inig 
a perfectly legal shape, without any considerable sacrifice of theiy 
most important doctrines. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Barrister, 
Temple, July 15, 1862. 


Fine Arts. 
THE FRENCIL PICTURES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENITLIBITION. 
Tue French school, though far from being in its full strength, make :, 
nevertheless, a very effective display at the International Exhibition, 
The names of some of the chief painters are altogether absent from 


| the catalogue, others are represented by works which seareely do 


their owners justice. Yet in the comparatively small number of pic. 


}tures contributed by French painters every mind that is untainted 


by prejudice or mistaken patriotism will recognize numerous proofs 
of superiority over those by their English brethren, The long an 
severe apprenticeship in the atelier of some established master 
through which each art-student in France has to pass, may and 
sometimes does operate to the quenching of originality and the in. 
culeation of ideas too strictly academic, but is yet productive of a 
thorough knowledge and mastery of all the resources of art that are 
exemplitied in a confident and powerful style of drawing, a compact- 
ness of arrangement, and a unity and simplicity of light and shade, 
that make the works of our own painters look, in comparison with 
them, like the productions of intelligent but unskilled amateurs. In 
Eugland, every painter has to learn his art in the best way he ean, 
for the system of teaching pursued at the Royal Academy is little 
better than useless, and the a/elier de ima7tre is an institution yet to 
be established in this country. Our artists attain their knowledge 
in a scrambling, unorganized way ; they begin to paint pictures before 
they have well mastered the rudiments of their art, and feel, when 
it is too Jate to retrace their steps, the want of that solid grounding 
in the more mechanical branches, without which the works even 
of genius must necessarily be deprived of half their value and 
effect. That constructive skill which is so characteristic a feature 
of the French nation is well exemplified in their pictures; the 
story is always told plainly and without undue accentuation ; 
there are no superfluous actors, no figures to let, and none that 
do not fill their parts with propriety aud discretion, Each part ina 
French picture dovetails into another with most accurate nicety, re- 
sulting Ina whole which, for compactness, massiveness, and solidity, 
may be likened to some well-tinished piece of skilful carpentery. 
The point of colour one in which our painters 
ean claim advantage over their rivals—English colour, as a rule, 
ing brighter and purer than French. It takes time for 
sh eyes to become reconeiled to the low tone and subdued 
colouring peculiar to the art of France. Considering the very limited 
means at the disposal of the painter, the attempt to vie with the 
brightness of natural effect must always result in failure. The pre- 
Raphaelites have, perhaps, pushed this effort farther than any others, 
but it has always been at the expense of harmony and unity. The 
French, feeling the impossibility of working up to the pitch of day- 
light brillianey, regulate their pictorial gawut accordingly, and are 
content to paint at least two octaves below the natural scale. 

Ideal beauty of form has always been a favourite study with many 
French painters, but L know of no instanee in which it has been so 
exquisitely expressed as in “ La Source,” by Ingres, a picture com- 
menced years ago, and returned to again and again by its venerable 
author, until he felt that he could no longer add an improving touch. 
This simple figure of the nymph of the spring is admirable in subtle 
grace and relincment of coutour and pure design. The want of 
lour, the crudely tinted foliage, and the lump of white wool which 
does duty for the water foam, will be held as serious defects by those 
who reserve their admiration solely for naturalistie art, but perfection 
La Source” 


eree the charms of abstract beauty of form, 


is the sole 


some 





is no more possible ina picture than iva human being, and * 
possesses In such a high d | 
that one can the more readily pardon i's deficiencies as to colour, Gérome 
isa younger painter, who has much of the fecling for form that Ingres 
* Phryne before the Senate” could not be 
spared for this exhibition, that we might have had an opportunity of 
its principal figure with that just referred to, Gerome 
has saturated himself with elassie feeling, and reproduces the life and 


“> * 


| manners of the ancieuts with powerful magination, and a character 


zation not less vivid. The love of classical subjects in France com- 


}menced with David, to whom and to his pupils, Gros, Girodet, &e., 


we are indebted for those morbid imitations of the autique—those 
wearying repetitions of lifeless statues, those figures in extravagant 
attitudes with flesh like marble and limbs of uniform proporuon. 
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Between these and the art of Gérome there is a wide interval. The 
latter is more vital and real—his figures are no cold resuscitations of 
ideal Greek statues, they are fartruer to the ancient type than David's, 
and have the additional advantage of looking and moving as human | 
beings may be expected to live and move. _Of the three pictures by 
this paiuter, that entitled the “ Gladiators” is the most characteristic. 
The scene is laid in the Colosseum; a vedarium painted with figures of 
beasts and birds prevents the sun’s rays from striking too fiercely on 
the crowded groups that fill the tiers of seats. ‘To the right sits the 
bloated Emperor Vitellius, surrounded by his Court, looking wofully 
dlusé and utterly indifferent to everything. Beneath him, and 
standing in the arena, is a knet of gladiators who, brandishing aloft 
their nets and tridents, utter their pathetic ery, “ Ave Caesar Impera- 
tor, morituri te salutant,” before proceeding to kill each other for his 
gratification. Onthe ground to the left lie to who have ended their 
mortalstruggle, fast locked in anembracc that death cannot relax. Slaves 
are dragging out some of the dead bodies with hooks and cords, while 
others cflace the traces of recent conflicts with sand or sawdust. The 
powe rful draughtsmanship—the masterly arrangement of the whole 
composition, shown especially in the perspective truth of the long lines 
of architecture, and the awning, are entitled to the warmest praise. It 
is a picture full of thought, and there is something unusually touching 
in the contrast of the enthusiasm of these fearless gladiators with the 
heartless selfishness of the tyrant who does not even deign to notice 
them. “Rembrandt Etchinga Plate” shows on a more reduced scale 
the same qualities of precise and definite drawing, and is noticeable 
also for brilliancy and depth of effect. " 

Another picture which tells its own story and impresses its power 
on the imagination and the heart too, without any aid from the 
charm of colour, is that of “St. Francis of Assisi” halting to bless 
his native town on his way to die at the Convent of St. Mary of the | 
Angels, the work of Leon Benonville, lately deceased. The treatment 






of this picture should in itself be a refutation of those who hold that | « 


studied composition is an academie pedantry, a fashion of the past, 
and no vital part of the painter’s task. Here arrangement is every 

thing or almost everything; there is no subtly-wrought expression | 
cn any face; indeed, it is a picture of back views, only one of the | 
group of St. Francis and his five disciples presenting so much as his 
profile. The only action is in the right hand of the saint, feebly 
raised in benediction ; but the sentiment of benediction and serenity 
which the painter meant to convey he has conveyed perfectly, and has 
done so by the simple grandeur and exquisite suavity of his compo- 
sition, because he has allowed no jarring line to break the repose, n 

impertinent detail to mar the dignity of his subject. Everything 
tends to this sense of harmony and peace. The stillness of the con- 
templative monks, the folds of whose gowns indicate without ostenta- | 
tion, but perfeetly, the form underneath; the s veeping bend of th 
road towards the town; the trees that half-lean towards it, too; the 
silhovelte of the town itself, gently irregular against the quiet sky,— 
these, and a perfect balance of parts too subtle for expression in 
words, tell the spectator what the paint r felt about the dying monk 
who stopped by the wayside to bless the place of his birth. 

Duy Port. 


Rinse. 

Tue chief musical event of the weck has been the performance 
of Norma, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, for the first time of the 
season on Saturday, and again, with a debetante as Adulgisa, on 
Thursday, the place of Mdile. Norden, who was to have appeared 
in that part on the former night, being supplied by Madame 
Lemaire. There is no opera, perhaps, in which the interes 

musical and dramatic, so exclusively centres in the heroine as in 
Beliini’s Chef-d auc. With an ineflicient, or even 
eflicient Nerwe, the opera would hardly present a feature of attraction 
Vhen, however, now the ease at Ller Majesty’s Theatre, the 
part is entrusted toasi cer who is pel eetly equal to the difficult task 
set by Bellini—that of « \pressing the strongest and most widely dif- 
fering passions in comparatively pure melody, without the aid of ela- 


lerate! 
MOaCTALCLS 


borate harmonies or instrumentation—the opera becomes one of the 
most deeply interesting on the Italian stage. Verwa, too, is certainly 
Malle. ‘Vitiens’ In minor voles, or even in 
those of greater than any 
sie and Nerme she 


greatest character. 
thrilling interest, she is 
singer of the day, but im characters such as Lwer 
simply rises above comparison, except with those of 
eessors, who have, like herself, attained the.proud position of 
the greatest singer of their day. Such comparisons, of 
challenges, and in whatever points she may have to yield to 
them, her representation of Nora, 
devo ional fervour of the opening prayer, * ( 
passionate “Ah! bello aime ritorna’ which foll 
despair and desolation expressed in the last duct, “ Qual cor tradisti,’ 
Mdile. Titiens was alike perfect throughout, while the frenzied in- 
tensity of her “ Non tremare, oh pertido,” was such as Grisi never 
attained, In short, a grander example of thrilling reality which 
united genius and physical power can give to an imaginary character 
cannot possibly be found than Maile. Titiens’ Nerme. Of Malle. 
Ay rden, who, as [ have said, took the part of dAdadgise, it must be 
sald that she achieved a decided Iler voice is 
pee and flexible, and her share in the lovely “ Mira, 0, 
Norma,” and the trying “Si tino ail ’ore,” was, in both instances, |: 
most admirably executed. Signor Armandi’s impersonation of Po//io |’ 
is, perhaps, his best effort since his arrival in England, and, though 
hot altogether free from the insane rant which too often distigures 
his acting, is here and there really effective without being over- |, 
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success, 
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strained. Signor Vialetti’s Ovoveso is, as is all he undertakes, care- 
fully and effectively performed. The orchestra, of course, being 
admirable in Robert le Diable, was perfect in less trying music, 
and the chorus appeared to more advantage than in any opera since 
the commencement of the season, the barbaric and discordant battle 
chorus, “ Guerra, guerra,” being given with really admirable precision 
and energy. 

Le Nozze di Figaro has again been postponed, and stands for 
Saturday night. Nicolo de’ Lapi, after having been announced for 
the 29th, seems to have subsided again into an undetined state of 
“active preparation.” The /hretfo is taken from the Marquis 
Massimo d’Azeglio’s well-known novel of that name, and Sighor 
Schira has had, therefore, a very favourable theme on whic! to exert 
his powers, AMATEUR, 


BOOKS. 


. onic 
THE SPANISH ARMADA.—NEW FACTS,* 

Tuere has appeared within the last few weeks a small collection of 

diplomatie letters of a very curious description. They bear no 


not a single hint is given of the sources 


editor’s or printer’s name ; 
| 


from which they have been derived, and in whose possession they re- 
main. Yet notwithstanding these suspicious circumstances little 
doubt can exist and as little hazard in 
conje cturing, that by some means or other, they have found thetr way 
into this country from the Spanish Archives at Madrid or Simanea 

lheir contents are so much im accordance with the secret history of 
this country during the reign of Elizabeth, which is ouly to be gained 
from a careful study of original documents in her Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, that the fact of their forgery would be in the highes: 


answered by 





as to their genuineness, 


ree improbable, Sup yn sing that any purp se CC vuld b 
» of any editorial 





forgery, whilst the mistakes in dates, the absence 


I skill in arranging and even deciphering their contents, make it but too 


apparent that the editor, whoever he is, was not very familiar wit! 
documents of this description, aud not very well read im that period 
of history to which they refer. ‘They are written in Spanish, Italian, 
und Latin, and consist of reports addressed by Spanish emissaries to 
the Ce Rome and Spain. Minute and curious details are 
viven of the ‘of parties in England, the con lition of the Roman 
Catholies, the imprisonment of Mary Queen of Scots, the estates a id 


names of the nobles in both kingdoms who were likely to rise when- 
ver t] Spain sh armada made its appearance on the English coast. 
Lie writers had evidently been in close correspondence with many of 
the noblemen on both sides the border ; and Lhey proiess to rep rt 
to the Spanish Court the prop sals made to them as to the number 
nployed in the invasion, with the place and time of 
Some of the letters refer to a later yp riod . 
cent XI, in 1682, to James, then Duke of York, 
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of troops to be « 
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furnished by these pay ers a 
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ve must confine our observations on this 


of Elizabeth, and the 
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new lights 
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In the notorious arn aad t. 

The publication of the Bull of Excommunication against the Queen 
by Felton, in 1570, broug 


crisis. Relentless before 


in her severity against the Roman Catholics and the unhappy Queen 


lit matters to a 


of Scots, who was the pivet, in spite of herself, on which all t 
designs against England turned, Elizabeth and her ministers now 
ecnlores l I pen law s with unmiti¢ ited V rule ce Pen altic Ss wi 


imposed upon all who refused to attend their parish churches and 


he pre ent at the conmunion. | reed on by the sectarian bitter- 
wess of the e—and never was there an age of greater political 
and religious sect nism—not merely Catholics of rank and note 
were hunted out but } wv and inoffensive women a | children 


were exposed to the wrath of thei Puritan neighbours, who thouglit 
they were do God's s “ 

troublers of Isracl. Could th 
unfolded in all their repulsive features and with all their concomi- 
tants of misguided zeal and religious hatred, they would be a sufli- 
a spirit of 


by hewing out, root nd branch, the 


‘criminal annals of that reign be 


cient warning to any Government agamst encouraging 


assisting 


religious persecution or any one Class to tyrannize over 
the conscience of another. The result was just s ch as might have 
been expected Exasperated by the treatment to wh they we 

exposed, h peless of any amelioration, excluded from all offices of 
trust and emolument, rapidly losing caste and posit by the tines 


levied upon them lor adhering to es turned 
i willing ear to f Spam m 
particular, ready to take advantage of the divisions of Kugland, 
Even the | ng them, who 
refused all active ¢ id D’Alva, had 
the 


their faith, the C 


the emissaries of foreign nations, and « 
intelligent am 


the Jesuits 


ter-ais} ed and the more 


~o-operation with 


no motive for Opposing their designs. Phew 3 FLACce to 


Queen was repaid them in ] ns and penalties, and a cl of rulers 
could not injure, and might, perhaps, improve their position, They 
were still influential and numerous m t northern counties, 
supreme in Lreland, not without adherents in Wales and Seotland, 


To augment the difficulties of Klizabeth’s position, the Li prison- 
ment of Mary Queen of Seots was regarded with mixed feelings 
and had Mary possessed but ordinary 
could not bave failed, without 
own part, to triumph over her rival. 
Elizabeth and Cecil towards those to 
Mary was committed, the impossibility of 


Mispanos, 


misy” and dislike ; 
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preventing even her gaolers from being touched by her beauty and | 


misfortunes, the fear of her being seen by the people even in such a 
town as Coventry, the necessity of moving her from place to place, 
the dread that she should sink beneath her sufferings, and so the 
charge of cruelty rebound from all quarters against the Government, 
made this imprisonment of the Scottish Queen a source of endless 
anxiety and disquietude to her rival. Her liberation would at once 
have scattered to the winds all the plots for managing Scotland 
which, from the days of Henry VIL. to her own, had disturbed the 
dreams of English Ministers, and now appeared crowned with suc- 
ecss. But her detention was almost as disastrous. Proud of their 
national independence, the Scotch resented Elizabeth’s interference. 
art of the nobility readily entered into negotiations with the enemies 
of England to enfranchise Mary; another part, though they con- 
demned her crimes, like the Bishop of Galloway, compared her to 
David, who was a king still, and a rightful one, notwithstanding he 
had been guilty of murder and adultery, and urged her restoration 
like his. Even her bitterest enemies could never be assured of 
Elizabeth’s intention ; she might change her mind at any time, and 
let Mary loose upon them to wreak her utmost vengeance whenever 
it suited her interest to do so. It was a hazardous game ; it involved 
sacrifices of honour, humanity, and justice ; and nothing but the suc- 
cess ‘which at‘: -ded it, if it ean be ealled success, has rescued from 
obloquy the »::ae of the Minister who advised, promoted, and 
drove it on with unexampled sagacity, untiring diligence, skill 
that nothing could baffle, a resolution which no considerations could 
divert. 

It was just at this time that Spanish and Italian agents found their 
market in England. The tales they told of an army ready to land in 
England to restore the ancient faith and set the captives free from 
the crowded prisons in England, were readily listened to. Concealed 
Catholics grew bold; worldly Catholics grew serious and more atten- 


tive to their priests; the weak, who might have yielded to gentler | 


measures, now learned to defy the Government, convinced that relief 
was nigh at hand. It was in vain that the Privy Councilsent down orders 
to the magistrates of the different counties to take up all suspected per- 
sons, and commit to the stocks, after a good whipping, all sturdy vaga- 
bonds, as they were called, who could not give a satisfactory account of 
themselves. It was in vain that the magistrates executed this order, 
nothing loth, and sent up lists to the Privy Council, in attestation of 
their zeal and activity, of all persons taken up for rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and soundly whipped in their diiferent shires. In vain the 
ports of London and Bristol were placed under strict surveillance, 
What could be done against an adverse population? Emissaries 
crept in; they found shelter, no one knew how; they swarmed in 
the precinets of the court itself, or in the gloomy shadows of Mary’s 
prison-house, like flies in the shambles. Ceeil had committed him- 
self to a hazardous game, and one false move would have ruined all. 
From some such emissary the following report emanated, evidently 
intended for the eye of Philip Il. We give a strict translation 
of its contents, only retrenching one or two superfluous expres- 
sions : 

* England is divided into 52 provinees or counties, of which 42 are 
inclined to the Catholie religion. In these 42 there are a very few 
heretics, and they are unpoyular with all orders. The other provinces 
are more infeeted with heresy, although they contain many Catholics 
of all ranks. So that if we divide England into three parts, it is not 
to be questioned that two-thirds at least are well affected to the 
Catholic cause, alihough many of them, from fear of the Queen, dare 
not openly profess their faith. 

“Tn Engiand there are two sorts of Catholies—one who publicly 
and openly avow their creed, spite of imprisonment, loss of goods, 
and even life itself. The other class believe in their hearts secretly, 
but as they have no power of resisting, and are unwilling to lose 
their lives and fortunes for Christ’s sake, they yicld obedicnee to the 
external laws of the hereties, longing for the redemption not ouly of 
their bodies but of their conscienees. The Queen and her Ministers 
are more afraid of these secret Catholies than of those who openly 
profess their religion, because she can punish the latter, and deprive 
them of their goods and arms, whereas she can do no harm to those 
who pay external obedicnee to the laws of the realm. Against these 
she can take no severe measures, nor secure herself against their 
vengeance when the day of retribution shall arrive. 

“Those counties which are more Catholic than others are likewise 
more warlike, and are so situated that they are more suitable for the 
enterprise, and for the landing of a foreign army in the island, in 
consequence of their havens and other advantages. ‘The whole 
northern tract, which reaches to the borders of Scotland, is continualls 
engaged in warfare, and, from its nearness to the Catholie princes of 
Scotland, can render great assistance. 


“ Wales contains 12 counties. It is the seat of the ancient in! 


bitants of Britain—a hardy race; whereas the inland and southern | 


provinces, which are more infected than the rest, and enjoy more 
vase, luxury, and security, are generally unwarlike, and not at all 
used to arms. 

“The towns in England are more corrupted than any other parts, 
although many large and ancient citics, very conveniently situated, 
are greatly inclined to the Catholie faith. 

“The strength of this kingdom does not, as in other nations, con- 
sist so much in the cities and towns, for the inhabitants of the towns 
are generally merchants and artificers, never nobles and magnates. 


The strength of England is chiefly in its nobility, who are seattered | 


up and down the country, at some distance from the towns, and stay 
in their castles with numerous retainers; and partly in those who 
are employed in farming—a race of men which in this island is rich, 


powerful, honest, very tenacious of their ancient discipline and creed 
from whom the greatest aid may be expected if any attempt shoylj 
be made in behalf of the Catholic religion. 

“ The inferior nobility consists of kuights and such as we call gex¢j), 
| homines (gentlemen). ‘they are rather well than ill affected ‘to the 
Catholic cause, and like every other order (as I think), will be ready 
to help it whenever an occasion presents itself. Their sons are gene. 
rally educated in the Papal seminaries; many of this class are jy 
exile, in every county, and will specially promote the good cause, gt 
home and abroad, and will certainly be useful and necessary for tie 
enterprise. ; 

“The higher nobility, consisting of marquises, earls, viscounts 
and barons, who are powerful princes in this kingdom, are partly well 
affected to religion and partly ill affected ; the latter are generally 
new creations, promoted by the Queen for their heresy, or impure 
amours, and are therefore universally unpopular. 

“The chief of the ancient nobility is a firm Catholic. He is the 
Earl of Arundel, son and heir of the Duke of Norfolk, who is jy 
prison for wishing to leave the kingdom and following his cou. 
science. Iis brothers and relatives are all Catholics, and have 
| powerful vassals, who will endeavour to avenge the injury doue 
| to their chief and lord, whenever the opportunity arrives. Also the 
| Earl of Northumberland and his brothers are mostly Catholic, and yi] 
|strike a blow, not only for the restoration of their religion, but to 
| avenge the death of their father, who was this year most cruelly slain 

in prison by the hereties. Other Catholies will readily join with the 
whole of that county, which is most warlike, and at this time three 
sons of that murdered nobleman have placed themselves at my dis. 
|posal. Also the Karl of Worcester and his eldest son, who are do- 
jminant in Wales, hate Protestantism, «nd many of their tenants 
land followers are much devoted to the Catholic religion. Like. 
wise the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Southampton, who is 
a minor, but under Catholic guardians; and the Earl of Montacute 
is a powerful and zealous Catholic, and many other barons of great 
esteem, as the Lords Dacre, Morlay, Vaux, Wharton, Lovelace, 
Wyndsor, Storton, and others. 

“ Moreover, the Earl of Westmoreland, a man of much celebrity 
\for the antiquity of his family, the advantages of place and domains 
(who in the time of the late Holy Father Pius V. took up arms for 
jthe Catholie religion, and afterwards when he was disappointed of 
ithe expeeted foreign aid, fled into Flanders, where he still lives asa 
pensioner of his Catholic Majesty with his fellow exiles, among whom 
are the Lord Pagett and Sir Thomas Englefeld), can do much to pro- 
mote the expedition. 

“ Seeing, then, we have so many and such zealous Catholics, we 
eaunot but promise ourselves success, &e. 

* 1. Beeause some of the principal men have by letters and mes- 
sengers engage d themselves to me to lend their assistance. 

* 2. Because, sixteen years ago, when they heard of the wish of 
Pius V. to excommunicate and depose the Queen, many Catholies 
took up arms without waiting for aid from foreign princes, and 
without being joined by all of that party, as the sentence of ex- 
communication had not then appeared. And, therefore, we may judge 
what their azéwvs will be when they see the Pope’s ultimatum and 
these foreign aids. 

“3. The Catholics are much more numerous now than they were 
then; are much better trained by our adherents, and by the daily 
exhortation, teaching, and writing of the priests, and attention to the 
sacraments; insomuch that there is no orthodox Catholic in the 
whole kingdom who thinks he ought in conscience to obey the Queen, 
although from fear he may be induced to do so, which fear will be re- 
moved when a foreign force shall appear upon the coast.” 

The other papers contain information equally curious and minute, 
though tinetured, no doubt, by the extravagant expectations of the 
writers, who, like all the Spanish ambassadors in this country, were 
apt to be ecredulous, wherever the restoration of England to the 
Catholie faith, and its superticial adherence to Protestautism, as they 
thought, were concerned, Among the Seoteh nobility who are men- 
tioned as favouring the Spanish desigus, are found the names of 
Lennox and Huntly, who had the young king in their keeping, and 
all the fortresses of Scotland, Lennox had even engazed to allow of 
the disembarkation of the troops from the Spanish and Italian ships 
at’ Dumbarton Castle, and had proposed to fortify Leith. He 
was to be joined by the Earl of Montgomery, De la Sole, (?) Morton, 
and Seton of Lochinvar. ‘The opposite faction of the Hamiltons 
aud Domillasti(?) are so disheartened they can offer no effectual 
opposition.” The English lords supposed to be favourable were the 
Karl of Sussex, Grand Chamberlain; aud the Lord de Croftes, 
Comptroller of the LLouschold; discontented with the favour shown 
by the Queen to their political rivals, Cecil, Leicester, and Hun- 
tingdon, 

‘The conquest of England by a Spanish invasion, and its restoration 
to the Catholie faith, seem to us, at this distance ef time, the vainest 
of all dreams, and an air of delusion and discredit is cast on the 
older accounts which speak of the redoubtable armada as a thing to 
be dreaded. As well might Bunyan’s pilgrim have attempted, from 
the deerepid image of Giant Pope, to realize a Gregory V LI. or an In- 
nocent Ill. as we, in this nineteenth century, reproduce in our 
imaginations the terrors inspired by Philip IL. and his emissaries. 
Still, a return to the religious persecutions and penal laws of Eliza- 
beth, andthe poliey of Lord Burgliley, would easily succeed in filling 
the nation broadcast with strife, hatred, and suspicion, and bring back 
in their fuluess those terrors which once held possession of the wisest 
land the strongest of our forefathers. 
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SPURIOUS PROPHECY.* 
We wonder if there is anybody living in the world who is capable 
of believing au assertion which involves a contradiction in terns, he 
himself perceiving that it does so. It seems improbable, but we are 
by no meaus sure that the limit of human credulity has ever been 
discerned. One would think the proposition that a mortal could not ext 
adeity was pretty self-evident, yet it is extremely doubt ful whether an 
jntellect like Shakspeare’s had not succumbed to thet, belief, anid 
quite certain that Sir Thomas More died for it. Phe Asiatic mind is 
capable of accepting equally two propositions, one of which destroys 
the other, and in the instance of lunar eclipses avowedly does so, the 
yery Hindoo who calculates the eclipse still honestly believing 
that a dog bites the moon. Some minds, even when carefully 
trained, seem incapable of following evidence. Quite ree utly 
a clergyman asserted that he could conceive of conditions of 
being “under which two plus two would not make four, and 
the retort that if they did not, then two must have ceased fo be 
two, did not impress him one bit. NW e all know how thoroughly the 
mind in certain diseases will trust in facts which the same mind will 
demonstrate not to be facts, will reason, for example, on the spectral 
illusions which nevertheless it fears as realities, and the healthy mind 
js sometimes almost as credulous. ‘Thousands of educated English- 
men will believe anything if it only professes to be spiritual, An 
extremely clever and clear-sighted person told the writer only the 
other day, with the most undoubting faith, that a friend had ordered 
a big chest of drawers to move itself across the room, and it had 
obeved. ‘There is scarcely a man among us who has not at the bottom 
of his heart some superstition, some faith in death-watches, or ban- 
shees, or Fridays, or the salt-ecllar, which he can prove to be baseless, 
but which worries him nevertheless. Any book which appeals to this 
tendeney to credulity is sure of readers, and hundreds of sensible 
people will lay down Mr. Welby’s compilation with a vague sensation 
that there is after all something in it. It is apparently the common- 
place book of a superstitious man, who retains sufficient fairness to 
msert a few pe of forged or delusive predictions, but still con- 
siders them, as he says in his preface, “narratives with a holy intluc nee 
in prompting thoughts of a much higher nature.” = It is a collection 
of all the stories current in modern literature of fullilled predictions, 
some of them very remarkable, many of them laughably absurd, and 
all untried by any rule of evidence whatever. The compiler, more- 
over, has done his work very badly, having confounded mere fliglits ot 
imagination like Darwin's lines about steam, and ealeulations like 
Chesterfield’s on the xpproach of a revolution in France, with genuine 
redictions like Mr. Lumim’s on the restoration of the Bonupartes. 
sainh is expounded by the side of marvellous rubbish lke the 
following : 

“ There is a prophet in Dortmund, who among other curious things, said, 
in 1840, ‘ When the Prussian scldiers shall be dressed like those who eru- 
cified our Lord, then war shall break out with great violence.” It is worthy 
of notice that, since that time, the whole Prussian army, with the excep- 
tion of the Hussars, have been armed with helmets of Roman form. Their 
new Waffenrock, or military coat, is also a short plain surtout, buttoned to 
the throat, and probably not unlike a Roman tunic.” 

If there is one dress in Europe more unlike the Roman than another 
it is that of the Prussian officer, and the Prussian army is the ouly 
one in Europe which since 1840 has vof been engaged in a g.cat war, 
The sayings of Burke and de Tocqueville, which are simply politieal 
calculations based upon masses of concurrent facts, are quoted as 
predictions, while ‘ Cazotte’s prophecies,” which, if correct, involve 
the most marvellous instance of second siglit ever known, ire quoted 
apparently in full trust from Alexandre Dumas. 

The real “ predictions,” prophecies, that is, which fulfil the three 
conditions, which can be proved to have been uttered before the 
event, which are intelligible, and which are unmistakably verified, 
occupy but a small space in the whole collection. Unfortunately, 
one such instance justifies the credulous in their own eyes, and they 
ask in complacent triumph “how we account” for the verilication. 
They forget cutirely that the burden of proof rests on the other side. 
They ask us to assume that a human being is gifted in some way 
unexplained with mysterious powers of uo conceivable use to humanity, 
which he uses to predict isolated events, such as battles, deaths, and 
revolutions. The existence of sucha power, unless given by special 
miracle, which they do not assert, is in itself so nearly impossible, 
that belief in it would only be reasonable after examination of a 
vast body of concurrent evidence, one successful guess, or ten suc- 
cessful guesses, being infinitely more probable than a suspension of 
the ordinary laws of nature. A certain repetition of such phe- 
nomena would, we admit, justify belief; because a long series 
of successful guesses as to future events is a chance even more 
incredible than the existence of an uninspired prophet. — Zadkiel’s 
guess about the Prince Consort, for example, even if exactly veriied, 
could prove nothing, because it is far more likely that he has for once 
been accidentally fortunate than that God has given any special 
faculty toa man avowedly striving to keep up an imposture, a 
But if Zacakiel predicted all 
the events of any one year, day by day, in definite terms and with un- 
mistakable accuracy, disbelief in his power would involve another 
sort of credulity. The chances of a man doing anything of the kind 
by accident are so infinitely remote, that the existence of a new power 
would be the greater probability of the two. ‘Take for example the 
really remarkable guess of Mr. Lumm. This old gentleman was 
chaplain of the Edinburgh Gaol at the beginning of the century, aud 
had a habit of prophesying. He predicted, for example, é¢ és suéd in 





* Predictions Realized. By Horace Welby. Kent and Co. 


11804, that the Bourbons, then in Scotland, would be expelled France 


for ever in 1830, but of this there is no other evidence. 
certain, however, that the following was in type in 1842: 

“In 1848 there would be a terrible convulsion, and there would be no 
peace ull 1863, 

“In 1868, there would be a restoration of peace to the Church, and all 
the true churches would be united. The Jews are te be restored to their 
own land, and to be a political power there, as in the days of Solomon. 
Russia is to be ** the instrument of restoring them.” i 


It is quite 


A prophecy of trouble is always safe, but the guess at the year in- 
volves a really notable coincidence. But whichis the more probable, 
hat an old gentleman always maundering about events to come made 
in his lifetime one or two good guesses, or that the laws of nature 
were suspended in order that he should be an oracle in his own 
parlour? His prediction as to 1863 is probably incorrect. If exact, 
he will become a great seer, if not, the next compiler of predictions 
will omit that, and only quote the remark on 1S48 and on the restora- 
jtion of the Jews. Fieming’s prophecies are still more curious, and 
are believed even by educated men. This man, who wrote on the 
| Apocalypse in 1701, undoubtedly did predict the fall of the French 
Monarehy “before 1794,” and he added a computation which, when 
jcorrected by the true length of the year, really brings him within a 
few days of the execution of Louis XVI Fleming believed 
also that the fifth vial, which began in 1793, would end in 
1848, and the period did undoubtedly embrace a evcle of some 
sort, the battle, as it were, between the French people and the 
| Capetian family occupying the whole time. But these are the 
}ouly accurate “ Prophecies of Fleming,” and he immediately after- 
wards asserts that the next judgment will begin in IS#8, and be 
poured not upon Rome, but on the Mahometan power, which is as 
jyeta blunder, The Rey. G. 8. Faber, in 1818, ouly three years after 
; Waterloo, predicted the revival of the French Empire as absolutely 
essential to the fulfilment of propheey, though he declined to pledge 
| himself to the date. The simple fact is, that there exist hundreds of 
liuterpretations of the Revelations, and as all are constrained by the 
| figures there given to keep within the nineteenth century, there must 
be several which light upon the year 1848. These alone are remem- 
bered, and Fleming, as the oldest among them, is regarded almost as 
a prophet. Ibe was in fact a guesser, who guessed by rule, i.e. by 
| what he believed the mystic numbers in the Apocalypse to mean, and 
| Lkeall guessers by rule he was once or twice right. 

We have called the power of propheey as existing in uninspired 
jmen almost an impossibility, but we might have made the statement 
far more absolute. Human beings ean of course guess, and caleulate, 
and even in some cases imagine, with marvellous accuracy, but true 
| foreknowledge is, and ean be, an attribute only of the Godhead. If 
}it were not, there would be—we write in all reverence—a fetter laid 
on the will of the Almighty, a contradiction in terms. He may 
reveal His own designs, but for man to foresee them is, to our minds 
at least, a visible absurdity, involving, as it does, the assertion that 
the human intellect caa penctrate the divine will. The idea current 
jamong mystics that a communication with spirits would enable the 
j seer to prophesy is therefore delusive. A spirit cannot foresee any 
jmore than a man, though from a wider range of knowledge he 
might be better able to calculate. Bulwer puts that case well, when 
he makes his Roseerucian allow that with all his miraculous powers 
he could not guard against aceident. “ Every accident is a provi- 
deuce, and before a providence snaps every human will,” and ever: 
spiritual will also. ‘The providence of God ean be known to himsele 
only, and except when coming from Him, propheey is as useless as 

| divination, 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
Ir is unfortunate for Mr. Lloyd that he should have been anticipated 
in his biography of Sir Philip Sidney. It is still more unfortunate 
for him that his fellow-labourer was enabled, by diligent research, 
to tell us nearly all that can now be ascertained with reference to the 
author of “ Areadia.” Whatever may be the defects of Mr. H, R. 
Fox Bourne’s work, he is entitled to the honour of having laboured 
most industriously to render it complete and worthy of its subject. 
Mr. Lloyd’s book is so far better, that it is shorter; but we think 
he acts with imprudence in challenging comparison with Mr. 
Bourne’s “ Memoir.” ‘There is seareely a single important or in- 
teresting fact in this book that is not included in Mr. Bourne’s. In 
many instances Mr, Lloyd has trodden so closely upon Mr. Bourne’s 
heels, that no shade of difference can be traced in the footsteps. It 
would be unjust to suspeet Mr. Lloyd of plagiarism, since the strong 
resemblance between passages in his Liye andthe * Memoir” may be 
explained upon obvious grounds. ‘Two writers, fascinated with their 
subject, having much the same materials to deal with, and working 
in complete unconsciousness of each other’s purpose, could seareely 
fail to present us with substantially the svane result, This is espe- 
cially the ease when frets are to be dealt with, and when both writers 
take the same view of those facts. Mr. Lloyd has the same admira 
tion for Sir Philip Siduey’s character that all his former biographers 
have entertained, and where he disagrees with Mr. Bourne’s conelu- 
sions, it secms clear to us that Mr. Lloyd ts wrong and Mr, Bourne 
isright. But the special praise niust be given to Mr. Lloyd that his 
work is nota laborious one to read, It is written in a pleasant 
and genial spirit, the style is suited to the theme, aud the author is 
| neither so olitrusive nor no profusely conjectural as his immediate pre- 
| deeessor. It is, in short, as good a life of Sir Philip Siduey as we 
| need wish to have. 








* The Life of Sur Philip Sidney. Wy Julius Livyd, M.A. London; Longman and 
Co. 
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The most ardent admirers of Sidney must now acknowledge that 
ample justice has been done to his memory. At first sight there 
sees but little in his career to render it worthy of being narrated 
at any length. Its incidents might have been recorded in a dozen of 
Mr. Bourne’s 552 pages. Even Mr. Lloyd’s shorter narrative is not 
always free from dulness. Sidney’s exploits in the Netherlands were 
not particularly brilliant, and his life at Court is certainly no better 
worth deseribing than that of many of his contemporaries. But from 
his own time downwards all his panegyrists have combined to throw 
a halo of romance around his name. [Lis mental history is, indeed, 
curious, but it is no disrespect to his memory to suggest that it is not 
unusually instruetive. ‘All accomplished ” and “ gentle” as he was, 
something more than the suspicion of a stain lingers on his character 
with reference to Lady Rich, whom he loved as Penelope Devereux, 
aad whom he did not cease to leve whea she beeame the wife of 
another man. Mr. Lloyd, with excusable partiality towards his hero, 
steadfastly refuses to believe in his guilt, and closes his eyes to the 
evidence of it. But if language has any meaning Siduey himself 
went very near admitting it, and he subsequently expressed his 
remorse for the attachment he had formed in terms whieh would 
have been altogether exaggerated and out of place had it been 
strictly Platonie. This is the sole spot in an otherwise unblemished 
life, spent at a period when the morals of the Court were not by 
any means of a stringent order. Siduey was the favourite of all his 
contemporaries, and he must have been something more than human 
had he passed through the lire without the smell of it being found 
upon him. ‘There is very much, indeed, in his character to awaken 
the warm respect and esteem of every age. Ile was free from the 
vices which disgraced so many of the Elizabethan courtiers and 
statesmen, and although placed in circumstances of great temptation 
he avoided the corruption into which a Bacon fell. When in the 
Netherlands he exerted himself to the utmost to prevent any mis- 
use of the publie funds, and even impoverished himself to make 
amends for the malpractices of others. He risked giving offeuce to 
the queen by the urgeney with which he besought her to send money 
for the pay of his soldiers, and he rejected with scorn more than one 
offer of bribery made to him by those who undertook the direction of 
the commissariat. Undeviatingly upright in his publie life, brave 
and chivalrous toa fault, the friend of all but his country’s foes, the 
generous patron of literature, the ever warm-hearted and faithful 
friend, it is no wonder that Sidney made himself master of the hearts 
of all who knew him, or that in later years every detail of his life has 
been preserved with anxious and affectionate solicit ude. 

To those especially who are but beginning to play their parts in 
the world the narrative of Sidney’s life must always possess a 
peeuliar charm. He united in his character all the qualities whieh 
mm the freshness and enthusiasin of early years are deemed the most 
brilliant and the most desirable. Ile had endeavoured, and not 
without sueeess, to follow the counsel given by his father in that 
noble letter which indicates, with consummate judgment, the first 
principles of an honourable and an unsiained life. He cultivated his 
talents with modesty, he was “courteous and affable to all men,” 
a “hearer and bearer away of other men’s talk rather than a be- 
giuner and procurer of speech,” a truth-teller, and one from who 
no word of ribaldry ever proceeded. By his own good qualities 
alone he rose in the esteem of men like the Earl of Leicester. The 
worst admired, the best could only imitate him. His early manhood 
was not unclouded, for his affections had been severely wounded, 
and his writings show that the arrow rankled till the last. There is 
a melancholy cadence in all his music; but, happily for him, he had, in 
his season of distress, the consolation of a sister’s love. He was 
also blessed with that great aid to a man, a friend thoroughly ap- 
preciative and yet judicious, with eves eager to discern merits, but 
penetrating in the diseovery of faults. To the influence of ILubert 
Lanuguet Sidney probably owed some of his best qualities; aud what 
one of his contemporaries calls his “lovely and familiar gravity ” 
was doubtless caught from the friend who watched with far less 
interest than Sidney the progress of human aff | 





fairs, and who had 
cally based his chief hopes of happiness on a future state. It is 
little that we know of Languet, but that little is sufficient to im- 
Ile secms to have 





ress us with an exalied opinion of his character. 

yal a hatred of everything sordid and base, and he strove con- 
stantly to incite his friend to acts which should raise him above the 
common level of mankind, He urged lim to break away from the 
trammels of a Court life, to shun its perils, to do something worthy 
of his gifts, and, above all things, to be mindful of that preeept which 
teaches us to look to the end. All through life, in truth, Sidney 
was guarded and protected by good and loving spirits. Ilis parents 
were both exemplary, his sister—* Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,’—was ever by his side in his hours of despondency, and 
friendship of the highest type could give no more than he received 
from Languet. There have been men who, with similar advan- 
tages, have left blackened names behind them. It was Sidney’s 
good fortune to avail himself of his opportunities, and profit by them 
to the full. 

There is no part of Sidney’s life on which his biographers love to 
dwell so much as its closing scene. He was but thirty-one when he 
received the wound at Zutphen which carried him to his grave. He 
had joined in a reckless and imprudent attack on the enemy, and 
even took off his leg armour in order that he might not have more 
protection than his comrades. This very act cost him his life—he 
was shot in the knee, and the surgeons tried in vain to extract the 
ball. His friends watehed by his bedside with alternate hope and 
fear, but the sufferer himself seems from the first to have had little 
expectation of recovery. Although a few hours before his death he 
wrote a note in Latin to Weir, the physician, urging him to come in- 


stantly, he met his end with great serenity and composure. Lone 
ago he had written a sonnet in which he referred with tranquillity ¢5 
the prospect of death : 4 
“Since nature’s works be good, and death doth serve 
As nature’s work, why should we fear to die? 
Since fear is vain but when it may preserve, 

Why should we fear that which we cannot fly ? 
Oace or twice doubts perplexed and fears troubled him. He haq 
prayed for sleep, but his nights were still restless and uneasy, and he 
‘expressed to his friend Gifford adread that his supplications were yy. 
lheard. The reply was that a conditional promise only was given that 
prayers for temporal blessings should be answered, but. that with 
j respect to eternal things the promise was absolute and unconiitionaj 
Sidney was satisfied. “I would not change my joy for the empire of 
the world,” he exclaimed, and afterwards joined in the prayers of 
these who surrounded his bedside. When they ceased praying he 
begged them to continue. “Sir,” said Gifford, when Sidney ad 
lain along time silent, “if you hear what [ say, let us by some means 
know it, and, if you have still your inward joy aud consolation in God, 
hold up your hand.” The hand of the dying man was immediately 
outstretched. A little later his friends again asked whether he was 
still reposing in prayerful trust on his Redeemer? He had 
just. sufficient strength left to raise both his hands and join them 
on his breast in the attitude of prayer. Ii was the last and most 
pathetic incident in a scene that hallows Siduey’s el 





losing hours. 
The influence which Sidney exercised over the literature of his 
time was of unmixed good. ILis writings have long since lost the 
attraction they once possessed, but they served a good purpose in 
clevating and purifying the character of English literature. V¢ 
few persons read Siduey’s sonnets now; still fewer have glanced at 
his dreamy and fantastic “ Arcadia.” Mr. Lloyd has a notion that 
Shakspeare was so much impressed with Siduey’s life and character, 
that he was indebted to him for his conception of * Hamlet.”  ** The 
beginning of Siduey’s gviefs,” writes Mr. Lloyd, “ was the death of 
his adopted father under the suspicion of poison administered by his 
uncle, who married the widow with indecent haste, similar to’ that 
{which is deseribed in the play : 
“* The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ ” 





"Tae © ymparison is foreed and inapplicable. Sidney’s father and 
jmother lived together in peace till the last, aud he was always ou the 
hest of terms with his uncle, Nevertheless, Shakspeare may well 
jhave had Sidney in his “ mind’s eye”? when he wrote some portions 
lof HMamlef, and there is a curious resemblance (which has escaped 
Mr. Lloyd’s notice) between Sir Henry’s letter to Philip and the 
advice given by the Countess Roussillon to her son, in A//’s Well 
that Eads Well, Whether this and similar passages were suggested 
by Siduey’s life or not, it ts certain that the favourite of Elizabeth's 
Court had a sineere and earnest desire to encourage and dignify the 
literature of his country, and it was probably to his generous treat- 
|ment of Spenser that we are indebted for the “ Faery Queen.” 


we) 


ENGLISH NURSERY RIYMES.* 

Tue cditors of this work take up a lofty attitude at the outset: 
| Most people will probably admit that children cannot attain to any 
healthy moral development if they are fed upon facts alone,—thiat 
\they are possessed of imaginations and affections which must be ealled 
into vigorous play, aud that no more wholesome food for these faculties 
en be conecived than this very nursery lore of which English children 
have so rich an inheritanee.” After reading that rather magniticeat 
prologue we were, we confess, relieved to find that children’s * imagi- 
nations and affections” are to be nourished on 


+ Hickory, dic kory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one 
The mouse was gone, 
lic kory, dickory, dock.” 


That such averse is an elementary execreise in imagination we will not 
deny. Perhaps it is the more suitable and simple, that it starts 
from the intellectual repose of inarticulate sounds, and returns to that 
ealm level again, meanwhile delineating a very striking picture of 
mistaken ambition in the most timid of the lower creatures which 
at once collapses before the clear stroke of time into the old inartieu- 
late crackle of “ hiekory, dickory, dock.” But the nourishment for 
\**the affections” is less easy to tind. Perhaps it may be said that a 
strictly disinterested affection is excited for the old woman whose 
imminently dangerous position in being projected far beyond the 
orbit both of earth-and moon, is narrated as follows : 








* T saw an old woman tossed up in a blanket, 
Ninety-nine times as high as the moon, 
Where she was going I could not but ask it, 
| For in her hand she carried a broom, 

| * Old woman, old woman,’ said I, 
| 
| 
| 


* Oh whither, oh whither so high ?’ ‘ 


* To brush the cobwebs off the sky 3 
‘Shall I go withthee?’ ‘ Ave, by-and-by.’ ” 

| Yet here there is a coldly intellectual and even anxiously impers mal 
jtreatment of the subject, which would seem certainly addressed 
jto the infantine intelligence rather than to the affections. It does 
jnot appear that either the age or sex of the projectile in question, 
'which might have been fairly made the ground of an appeal to the 
infantine heart, is the cause of the interest felt in its fate, but 
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rather the simple houschold instrument which she carries with her on 
per centrifugal journey. But perhaps this is seareely one of those old 
English inheritances of w hich our authors speak, for the allusion to the 
cobwebs in the sky would seem to fix its age as at least not earlier than 
the invention of wires for the object-glass of the transit instrument, 
and would suggest that the whole rhyme (obviously astronomical in 
tone) had originated with some early ast ronomer royal ;—for, the more 
plausible hypothesis that it had grown up in yet more modern times, 
since the common use of aérial telegraph wires in London, is contra- 
dicted by the infant experience of the present writer, Still it may 
be classed among the cold inquisitive rhymes that lay the basis of 
sitive science in the infant’s mind, rather than amongst those 
which appeal to “the alfections,’—though it may, perhaps, be a con- 
cession to the latter clement to hold out any prospect of the old lady’s 
early return to earth, instead of telling the stern truth, that at the 
height supposed, she and her broom would certainly beeome (very 
appropriately ) a new evening and morning attendant of the sun, 
sweeping between the orbits of Venus and Mereury. ; 
In fact, almost the only thing of which we find no proper trace in 





the genuine nursery lore is the appeal to aforesaid affections and | 


sentiments, Which sve very wisely ignored, though we fear the present 
compilers have introduced an unauthorized gloss now and then on 
the sentimental side. Rather is there an anxiously hardening and 
off-hand air about the true nursery rhymes, ignoring danger, and 
sentiment, and all “nice feeling,” and already preparing the infant 
with a sort of public-school wisdom for the mishaps and crosses of 
this unsatisfactory world. Take, for example, the bold dash into the 
very face of danger which is instilled into children as their earliest 
lullaby. Is it not a kind of anticipation for the sailor’s hammock, 
when the first chant which is poured into our ears not only expressly 


suggests the swinging tree-top, but vividly deliveates the result of | 


a gale ¢- - 
“When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, bough, cradle and all.” 


Then consider, too, the frequent under tone of disappointment which 
runs through the infantine carols, What ean be more hardening to 
the affections than the redupticated s} 





wek of the ve rs¢s,— 
“To market, to market, to buy a plum-cake ; 
Ilome again, home again, ne’er a one baked. 
‘To market, to market, to buy a plam-bun; 
Home again, home 
We fear, however, itlessly inelined to 
rather effeminate aud softeaed versions of the old literature. For 
example, they present a much less severely realistic view of the female 
character than the old, and, we fear, the true one. We were very 
much shocked to find the following prescuted as an authentic nursery 
rhyme ; 


again, ne'er a one done”? 





i 





t the editors have thoi 


“*Tiow does my lady's garden grow ? 
Ilow does my lady's garden grow ? 
With cockle-shells, and silwer bells, 


And pretty maids all of a row.” 








This is an altogether unveracious, theatrical, and enfecbled 
of the true poem, suggesting a Ap clecl> on the stage « 
theatre; how different from the unadorned nursery origina 


version 
f a minor 
\! 
“Mary, Mary, quite contriry, 

jlow does your garden grow ?’ 
* Cockle-shells and silver bells, 

And marigolds all of a row,” 


rable on the connexion he- 
! 





which is evidently of the nature of a yp: 
tween vanity and ill-temper. A peevish child, “always contrary,” 
asthe nursemaids say, is asked after her garden. Ter answer illus 
trates the origin of this unfortunate temper. She has studied only 
self-homage ; she has planted her garden in a graduated series of 


steps, of which the highest is closely associated with her own name, as 








well as with the precious metal which is the legal tender and standard 
' —cockle-shells for the profane vulgar, silver bells for the 
class, but her own flower, the marigold, on the highest step! 
What a sad degeneracy in the tradition which could substitute the 
rose-water picture given above for this severe but caustie picture of 
ill-favoured girlish vanity ! 

Another instance of sad deviation from historical accuracy and thi 
ethical vi rove Which perva les these rhs mes, is in the erroneous ver- 





son of. that on “poor old Robins hn Crus ha This, of course, cannot 
date farther back than Defoe’s time; but Mr. Laurie’s version bea 
evidence, we fear, of both the effeminaey ¢ ! 


f mv rm Compassion, i 
the degeneracy of modern memories, Mr. Laurie writes: 








* Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
They made him a coat 
Of an old nanny goat, 
I wonder how they could do so!” 





Now, in the firsi place, the generation which witn ssed the miseries 
of the fire of London would never have thought of pitying a man 


for having a coat of any description, much less of comfortable goat- 


skin. In the next place, no one at all acquainted with the history of 
that distinguished mariner, would speak of “them” as making him a 
coat of any substance whatever, since it was his chief misfortune to 
be either quite or all but companionless. Well may Mr. Laurie 
wonder “how they could do so;” rather should he wonder how 
“they” were at all, or as the Mother of the Modern Gracchi expresses 
it, how there was at all “any real Entity” to make him a coat of any 
sort. Mr. Laurie will see at once into what grave errors a vicious 
school of oral tradition has led him, when we restore the true version : 
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* Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
Poor old Robinson Crusoé, 
With a little man Friday 
He kept his house tidy, © 
He thought it his duty to do so.” 
| Here is the noble English spirit. to which Nelson himself appealed, 
the well-known “ England expects every man to do his duty,” attri- 
buted by the bold ethical daring of the poet to the poor abandoned 
and shipwrecked mariner who had to train a mere savage to the 
same high ideal, and this without hope of any admiring country te 
repay with admiration this last etfort of a brave spirit. Rob us of 
anything but this heroie example for our nurseries, Mr. Laurie! Even 
the music to the stoieal burden of this song should be something 
much more lofty than that which Mr. Muarby has here written dowa 
for us. 

We may say then briefly, that these nursery rhymes are worthy of 
all respect except so fur as they have been varnished over and emas- 
culated by the softness of a less manly age than that in which they 
were conecived. The editors should search out the old heroie ver- 
sions,—cancel the engrafted “ prettinesses,”——lhere at least rejecting 
Dr. Newman’s dangerous theory of “ development,”—and adapt ther, 
where the melody is not veritied by a true oral tradition of im 
morial nursemaids, to the hoarse old English airs which belit the 
hardihood of English babies. 


THE DOMESDAY OF MIDDLESE} 
WE owe so much to any publishers who will make Domesday Book 
laceessible to Englishmen generally, that it is with great regret we 
find ourselves constrained to eriticize the new publication of Domes- 
day Book wifavourably. As, however, the ecneral protest of the 
press against the blurred and uscless photo zincograplis has been ac- 








cepted, we may fairly hope that our present remonstrance against 
pom which threaten to make the publishers’ work useless will re- 
ecive careful consideration. First of all, then, we think it a 
ereat mistake that the Latin text and the English translation are not 
published separately. Considering that ouly antiquarians are ever 
likely to use Domesday Book, and that the whole number of words 
used in it is probably not in exeess of some three hundred, any 
English rendering is, perhaps, superfluous ; but assuming a class of 
persous who need it to exist, their wants sh uld not be allowed 
M riously to cninnee the j rie of a book whieh must always hav ‘a 
limited cireulation, and be costly. At the present terms of publica- 
tion the Domesday of England is likely to cost from 15/. to 1S/, 
. | 


without indices or the additions of Sir Henry Ellis’s fourth volu 





Many scholars will, in consequence, be obliged to conten themselves 
with the old edition, Again, the present editor and translator, wlio- 
fever he be, is clearly learning his work : 
at present from having master dit. It is a mistake that he has often 
put notes on matters like the meaning of class terms and measures, 


county, and which ought, 


is he frocs on, an is very ir 


which will have to be r printed with every 
therefore, to be given once for all, if they are given at all, im a 
separate pre face o1 fly-sheet It is a worse mistake that those n $ 
are often inaccurate. Mr. Kemble and Mr. Morgan have written to 
very little purpose if the hide is still to be ds fined summarily as 
‘containing about 120 acres.” A writer who defines the “ Thanes” 
as “ the nobility or lords of manors prior to the Conquest ” has ap- 


parently forgotten the existence of « aldormen, and probal ly has son 
as to the constitution of Saxon manors, Neither 


s Edvardi” should he 
, 


special knowles 
jean we understand why “ Ulf husearl reg 





called “a house attendant,” and then described in a note as holding 
an office “whose precise character” is “ seareely ascertainable.” What- 
ever the nature of Uif’s serviee may have been—whether he were 
butler, boots, or guardsaianu—the term “ huseari” is intended to signify 
lnothing but personal serviee about the king. The mistake “is 


as if a German comment ld lament his inability to describe 
the exact duties performed by a civilian, Where there ts no pr 
tion a precise rendering is in the nature of things impos- 


ail that we compilam of, 





itor sie 


or 
Gesigni 





sible. = There is a short and easy remedy f 
Let the notes be omitted ia a future edition, and the English trans!a- 
tion printed on alternate leaves, instead of alternate pages, so th ) 
purchaser necd have it forced upon him. Scholars will then | 
abundantly grateful to Messrs. Vacher for a cheap and well-priuted 
edition of one of the most important sources of English history. 
The value of the Domesday of Middlesex is, perhaps, a little below 
that « f the Domesdays generally, as the omission of London de prives 
us of the one particular record we should most care to consult. It 
was no doubt intended, like Bristol, to form the subject of a se; 
ort of which 
Saat hitic l 


which was cither never carried out, or the r 
Small as the city was comparatively whe 


e gates, and Trafalgar-square ploughlan 


rate census, 


has been lost. 


was a vinevard outside t l 
it was vet Ww doubte d y the creat eily of the kingdom, Mh Spite ol t 
roval associations of Winchester. A census that should have given 
us some notions of the number of Danish and French or Flemish in- 
habitants at the time of the Conquest would have been invaluable. 
The curious charter published by Mr. Riley in the Liber Custumarum 
shows that the equal division of inheritances was the one right specific d 
and maintained when the citizens came to terms with their Norman 
conquerors. It would be curious to know whether this strong protest 
against feudalism was connected with the Kentish custom of gavel-kind, 
or with Norse theorics of udal-ret, or was the expression of a general 
Saxon feeling which the Confessor’s Norman sympatiues had « syn cially 
As it is, we ave reduced to noting the changes 
Unfortu. 





irritated in London, 
in the names of proprictors and the value of property. 
— ? Literal Erts ston of the Latin Text, a vd an English Translation of Domesday 
| Book, in relation to the County of Middlesex, Nacher and Sons. 
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nately, we cannot decide with absolute certainty whether there were | for Mr. Wolf's execution in many other respects, particularly 


more or fewer freehold proprietors when Domesday Book was co:- 
piled than there had been in 1065. The Crown and Churel lancls 
seem mostly to have remained unchanged, except that the privileged 
Earl of Moretaine,—William’s brother, and the greatest remover of 
his neighbour’s landmarks in the kingdom,—had seized about three 
hides of land that properly belonged to St. Peter’s, Westminster, and 
to Chertsey Abbey. The Bishop of Loudon is mentioned as claiin- 
ing land occupied by twoor three minor barons, but uo hint is given 
whether these claims were well grounded. — Probably the courts 
of law were open to him. In other cases the lauds of Harold, Earl 
Lewin, Albert of Lothaire, Ansgod the Staller, who surrendered 





London, Wigot, and other great Saxon lords, seem to have passed 
into tire hands of Norman nobles like Earl Roger, the Earl of More- 
traine, and Geoffrey of Manneville. In one respeet, probably, even the 
obseurer Saxons suffered by the change. It is noticed in several 


for his delieate touch where any of the feathered tribes are 
eoneerned, Sir Edwin’s handling of the plumage of birds is certainly 
far from satisfactory. The subjects seem as often clothed in wool as 
in feathers, and though brilliantly contrasted colours are among the 
most striking characteristics of this portion of the mimal creation 
ihere is almost always a harshness in his rendering of these contrasts. 
which is eutirely avoided by his younger brother of the palette, : 

Though we have thus ventured to give an opinion of Mr. Wolf's 
merits from an artistic point of view, it is rather asa Zoological 
draughtsman that we would speak of his performances, because this 
is certainly his particular spéeralité, and the volume we are noticing 
as its title proclaims, is essentially a zoolozieal work. First intro. 
duced to this country by the late Mr. D. W. Mitehell, Mr. Wolf—b 
birth a German—has been labouring among us for the last fifteen 


| vears or so; and to his pencil is no doubt owing a large amount of 


places that the vassal had formerly enjoyed a right of disposing of his | 'e popularity enjoyed by a great many books on which his services 
property ; and the remark probably implies that he now held it subject | have been employed. Amongst these we will ouly name the series— 
to fendal suzerainty, and must purchase his lord’s permission to | a present unequalled in the world, for the profuseness, the magnifi. 
alienate. But if mere number of names be regarded, the land seems | ¢cuce, and the accuracy of its plates—of the “ Illustrated Proceedings 
to have been held by as many tenants-in-chief or sub-tenauts in Nor- | of the Zoological Society ef London.” That prosperous body has 
man as in Saxon times. Of the names given a fair sprinkling are | from the first been one of Mr. Wolf's best patrons, and it was a 
almost certainly Saxon, such as Aluric, Chacepul, Alnod, Derman, and | happy resolve of its Council to form a portfolio of water-colour draw. 
Alured. A number of others, such as Olaf and Ansgot are more | mgs, exeeuted by him, from animals in their gardens. From this 
probably Danish than Norman; and a Norman apologist might ob- portfolio a selection has been made, and the drawings being copied 





serve that even undoubtedly Norman names do not always indicate 
foreign ancestry, as the Saxons of the upper classes soon learned to 
adopt them. Generally, the Domesday of Middlesex does not. sup- | 
port the traditional theory of any wholesale and far-going confiseation | 
of land. It seems as if only the surface of society had been rufiled 
by the Conquest. 

But the havoe of the Norman invasion, south of the Humber, was 
nowhcre felt more sensibly than in Middlesex. William’s first army 
was pretty certainly the largest he ever commanded, and it was lis 
policy to mtimidate men who were not yet his subjects, while, as a 
general, he aimed at starving London into surrender. Accordingly, | 
the rental of the county, whieh had amounted to SS2/. 2s. 10d. in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, was reduced to 5514. 17s. by the 
time William had it thoroughly in his hands, and nearly twenty years 
of good government only brought it upto 731/. 15s. 104d, the amount 
at which it is rated in Domesday Book. Of course, in one sense, a 
diminution of about eighteen per cent. may not seem much for a 
district that has been the seat of war. Infinitely worse loss was 
sustained in the feudal anarchy under Stephen. But as there eannot | 
have been much wealth in the shape of buildings or merchandize to 
destroy, we must understand the difference between $822. and 5527. 
to represent orchards cut. down, cattle driven away, and men killed, to 
an extent that it would take another generation to replace. Compare 
this with Norfolk, where the rental doubled under the Conqueror, or 
with Oxfordshire and Kent,where the increase was from 40 to 70 per 
cent., and the comparative ruin of the metropolitan county will be 
appreciated. No doubt when all is sumed up it may be said that the 
Norman yoke at its worst was better than the Danish at its best. 
But then William must be tried by the higher standard he set before 
himself as a statesman, not asa pirate. It is his best praise that he 
had the sagacity to believe in the destiny of his own governnent 
from the first, and exeept where he shed blood deliberately that he 
might intimidate, to wage war througi the length and breadth of 
England with such energy as always to succeed, and with stich 
humanity as to leave the country on the whole richer than he found 
it. He reaped the appropriate reward of political greatness in eon- 
solidating a kingdom which was never afterwards divided, and 
as the founder of a dynasty which was never dispossessed. | 





ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES.* | 
Wuew Bewick was asked to what he owed his marvellous success in 
portraying beasts and birds, his answer is said to have been that he | 
supposed he “looked harder at them” than most men did. We | 
should probably be doing Mr. Wolf an injustice were we to assign 
this reason only for the marked pre-eminence which his drawings | 
possess over those of other zoological draughtsmen. No one can 
lance at a single one of his sketches without instantly detecting in | 
it the work of a true artist—of an artist, perhaps, such as has never 
lived before. We believe it is only beeause the scenes he represents 
are not those which commonly mect the eyes of the general public, 
that his genius has not been more universally recognized. 

We are all familiar with the look of bulls and cows reposing iu rich | 
meadows, of sheep browsing in heathy downs, of pigs feeding in a | 
comfortable farm-yard, but few of us, except professed and observant | 
naturalists or sportsmen, know the appearance of wild animals in their | 
own peculiar haunts, and can accordingly appreciate their reproduc. | 
tion on canvas or cartridge-paper. Thus it is that the animal pie- 
tures of Paul Potter, of J. Ward, or of Gainsboroug! appeal more | 
readily to the imagination of most people than the works of Mr. Wolf. | 
The only painter who, we believe, ever devoted himself to drawing 
subjects of a class similar to those of the Zvelog’cal Sketches, was 
Roelandt Savery—a very third-rate Duteh artist of the seventeeuth | 
century—with whose stiff and formal figures it is impossible to com- | 
pare the designs of Mr. Wolf. — Indeed, we think he has but one | 
rival. High as is the well-earned fame of Sir Edwin Landseer, and | 
fully admitting as we do his superiority in the treatment of deer, of | 
dogs, and of horses, we do not hesitate to acknowledge our preference | 








* Zoological Sketches by Joseph Wolf. Edited, with Notes, by Philip Lutley Sclater, 
M.A., &c. 1 vol., imp. folio. Henry Graves and Co. 


ree stone, and printed in colours, are now published, forming the 


present work, edited by the Sceretary of the Society, Dr. Sclater, 
Some forty vears ago, or even less, pictorial zoology was at a very 
low ebb, not only in this country, but everywhere. The plates to 
Cuvier’s “ Rogne Animal,” or Shaw’s “ Zoology,” were sufficient to 
send a shudder through the frane of every naturalist who had a soul 
above dried skins. ‘The only exception we can eall to mind was 
found in the works of the honest Northumbrian, who had already 
taught the world that the days of wood-eutting did not cepart for 
ever with Albrecht Diver, A’ ghastly repetition of the shapes of 


lill-stufied birds disgraced the costly * Plinekes Coloriés” of Tem. 


miuck, and even the more lively etchings of Mr. Selby were marred 


I by a harduess of outline, which was, perhaps, inseparable from the 


mode of engraving adopted. It is true that in Germany the younger 
Naumann was working with wonderful patience and attention to 
details, but the result was not remarkable enough to extend iis fame 
much beyond his own country. Soon, however, the newly-diseovered 
process of lithography was taken‘advantage of by Mr. Swainson, 
and a great improveneut was at once pereeptible. Ile, indeed, was 
a zoological limner of no small ability, and the grace and = b vauty 
which many of his designs possess are still to be admired, even by 
those who have scen the more perfect works of his successors, 
Quick!y there followed Mr. Audubou’s manmoth publicat it n, to 
which Mr. Swainson himself liberally aceorded the palm; and then 
Mr. J ’s portraits of the gaudy parrot tribe, which yet seream 
from the pietured page. About the same tine Mr, Gould, still a 
diligent Isbourer in the same ficld, appeared on the scene. Mean. 
while the old race of zoological artists —who were content to study 
in the muscum rather than im the menagerie, much less on the moun- 
tain or the mere—centinued to flourish, and many of the works 
published, some even under the sanction of the British Government, 
and at the expense of the British nation, as Der. Andrew Smith’s 
* Zoology of South Africa,” were distigured by carieatures of which 
the very perpetrators themselves must have been ashamed. A few 
years later snd English ornithologists were charmed by Mr, Mitchell’s 
and Mr. Gosse’s delineations of birds, while in Holland, almost 
simultancously, Mr. Wolf exhibited the earliest proofs of his skill by 
assisting to illustrate the great “ Fauna Japoniea,” edited by Van 
Sicbold. Some of the figures of this series have never been sur- 
passed, whether for fidelity or spirit. In such a plate as that which 
depicts the enormous sea-eagle of the North Pacitie coasts the 





lartist’s spirit carries away our imagination at onee, so that we may 


almost hear 
“The wolf's long howl from Oonalashka’s shore!” 

But to return to the volume before us. It contains fifty plates, all 
well reproduced from the original sketches, and as examples of 
chromo-lithography, merely touched up by hand, they deserve especial 
commendation. Thirty-two of the plates are devoted to Maminglia, 
and seventeen to birds, while a single reptile—a gracefully potted 
snake—completes the number. The collection of Carnivora ‘in the 
society’s menagerie has always been one of its greatest attroctions for 


|the public, and the large share of notice they obtain in this series of 
|} drawings cannot be said to be out of proportion with the interest 


they excite. No less than eleven of the plates represents members of 
the genus Filis, from the “ King of Boasts” to the eyra, a“ varmint”- 
looking little animal, which it does not require a Polonius to coincide 
in pronouncing * backed like a wease!.”” Some of them are remark- 
able as being exact portraits not only of the species, but of the very 
individual specimens depicted, and for their fidelity in this respect we 
must especially praise plates 7 and 12, illustrating respectively the 
clouded tiger and the Cauadian lynx. Of the other Manmalian sketches 
we cannot pass over our old friends the hippopotamus and his wife, 
who are here made (pl. 27) todo duty for a vast host of behemoths— 
somewhat on the stage principle of personating an army by the 
recurring procession of a few supernumeraries, ‘There is not an at- 
titude or an expression in this plate that will not be at once recog: 
nized by any visitor to the Regent’s Park Gardens, as truthful in 
the highest degree. Nor should we omit to mention the scene of the 
Walrus-herd (pi. 18), though its accuracy cannot be so readily testified, 
since the unhappy subject which furnished the studies only artived 
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in London to die, and was never, we believe, exhibited to the public. 
It had been caught in the Spitzbergen seas by a Peterhead skipper, 
who acting, we suppose, on the golden rule of Christian conduct, fed 
it for some W eeks during his homeward voyage on oatmeal porridge ! 
In the drawing of the Wapiti-deer (pl. 19), the artist trenches on the 
und of the great master ; but we imagine nothing would have 
induced Sir Edwin to sacrifice the poiuts of the maguifiecut brute’s 
antlers—and such antlers !—to the requirements of space, Mr. Wolf, 
however, seldom commits an error of this kind; he is generally 
uite ready to seize on anything that will heighten the pictorial 
effect of his sketches,—in those, for instance, of the astute Bassaris 
(pl. 14) glowing over the gorgeously-clad lrogon, and of the Hippo- 
tamus, where the brilliant purple water-hen flutters away seared by 
the bellowing monsters, the bits of colour thus obtained will be at 
once appreciated as legitimate and artistic touches. bie ; 

But it is in birds, as we before stated, that Mr. Wolf's chief power 
lies. Whether they are represented in action or in repose, singly or 
in groups, it is all one to him. The weird forms of the Apteryx 
(pl. 44) hastily concluding their nocturnal rambles, as the dawn floods 
the picture with golden light, the graceful carriage of the Mant- 
churian Cranes (pl. 46), the Black-necked Swans (pl. 48) in all the 
pride of recently-assumed paternai cares, the Falcons and the Phea- 
sants—are all proofs of what we assert. Mr. Swainson well says of 
Audubon that he “seems to delight in attitudes which would set 
every other ornithological painter at defiance ;” but the remark is 
not altogether to the eredit of the artist, for many of his birds are 
drawn in positions which, if not quite impossible, are certainly rarely 
assumed, and they are often great exaggerations of nature. This 
defect can never be charged against Mr. Wolf; but that his genius is 
yet equal to displaying the most potent passions of the animal creation 
we need only refer to plate 45, representing grotesque postures of the 
Great Bustard, which have been most admirably and faithfully 
caught, and are still more interesting to naturalists as the first pub- 
lished record of the marvellous consequences of love-making in this 
species. 

Of the notices forming the accompanying letter-press, we have ouly 
room to say that they seem to be drawn up with singular diserimina- 
tion. Their author has successfully resisted the temptation, great 
as it must have been, to indulge in what is commouly called “ word- 
painting.” 
sionally have been longer. But there is searecly one that does not 
contain some very useful and appropriate information—either histo- 
tical details of the particular subjects, or quotations from travellers 
who have become acquainted with the animals in their own homes 
and that this information is correct Dr. Selater’s nae is a suflicient 
guarantee. ‘The notices are interspersed with remarks of a scientific 
character, but not to such an extent as to frighten the least learned 
of readers. As a whole, we may declare that painter, editor, and 
publisher, have combined to produce a work most creditable to all 
concerned, and though there is nothing of the kind intimated on the 
title-page, we trust that the “ Vol. 1” on the outside of the book is 
meant as an assurance that we may shortly look for a second, the 
materials of which we are sure already exist. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
We do not exactly know why Mr. Capper* has taken the trouble to 
put together this handsome volume. It has little special connexion 
with London, nearly three hundred pages out of five hundred consist- 
ing of a general review of British trade with the colonies and foreign 
countries, a review always instructive, and sometimes readable, but 
not very particularly required. The figures given in this division all 
belong to the general trade of Great Britain, and the tables and ex- 
positions are only linked to London by some such phrase as “* London 


does most of this trade,” a fact which would be more easily deducible from | 


atabular statement of a couple of columns. ‘The prefatory history also is in 


grasp almost a history of British commerce, and, as such, far too short, | 


sketchy, and pretentious, while of the trade of London, as one of the first 
of manufacturing cities, or the internal commerce of which London is the 
centre, and of which so little has ever been said by statists, it contains little 
or nothing. ‘The account of the coasting trade also is imperfect to a de- 
gree. Mr. Capper writes a short essay on fish, and a long essay on coal, 
both sensible articles on very much worn subjects, but to the export coast- 
ing trade he gives only a few lines, a statement of the shipping which it 
employs. Altogether the book must be pronounced unnecessary, having 
no prominent specialty to distinguish it from the dozens of statistical works 
already in existence, and some of whic, as, for example, “ MeCulloch’s 
British Empire,” are very much better arranged. It is only by patient 
wading that we obtain from the book even an idea of the general relation 
of London to the trade of Great Britain, and that is a very imperfect one. 
Jendon enjoys, in brief, about one-sixth of the trade of Great Britain. 
The metropolis has, however, no monopoly of any one trade, unless it be that 
with Eastern Asia, She receives nearly all the tea, or 83,700,000 Ibs. out of 
88,900,000, five-sixths of the spices, more than seven-eighths of the Indian 


silks, three-fourths of the rice, three-fourths of the spirits, two-thirds of | 


the wine, half the tobacco, seven-cighths of the coffee, half the fruits, five- 
sevenths of the tallow, and one clear half of the wool, while the only staple 
of which her import is inappreciable is cotton, only one thirty-sixth of the 
import reaching the port. In exports London cannot be said to have any 
special pre-eminence, except it be in apparel, of which she exports more 
than half the total, and leather, of which Bermondsey sends out also more 
than half. Of the whole coasting trade in ships and steamers she has about 
one-sixth, employing the greater part of her vessels in supplying herself 
with coal, corn, and fish. It is as the pivot on which most other ports 
conduct their trade that London is really a commercial metropolis, and of 
this function Mr. Capper, of course, does not profess to give any account. 


* The Port and Trad By C, Capper, Manager of the Victoria Docks, 
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If we ave to find a fault at all, it is that they might ocea- | 


As a work of reference, filled with very recent trade statistics, his compila- 
tion has a value, but as an account cf the trade of London alone it is im- 
perfect and unnecessary. 

Reprints and new editions occupy a fairly prominent place among the 
current literature of the week. Foremost among them, both by the lite- 
| rary reputation of its author and the intrinsic value of its contents, is the 
Sixth Volume of the Author's Edition of De Quineey’s Works,* which is 
identical with the seventh volume of the edition of the works of that author, 
recently published by Hogg and Groombridge. Its principal contents are, 
besides the account of Bentley's Life and Writings, the well-known and 
very interesting papers on Judas Iscariot and on Secret Societies. Any 
of our readers who may not be aware that the latter of these articles con- 
tains an elaborate argument in support of the view that the sect of the 
Essenes was in reality a Secret Society organized by the early Christians 
in order to conceal themselves from the persecutions to which they were 
liable, will thank us for directing his attention to one of the most interesting 
and ingenious speculations with which we are acquainted. 

The third volume of the collected edition of Hood's worksf is almost en- 
tirely taken up by a large instalment, amounting to somewhere about five- 
sixths of the whole, of Hood's well-known novel, Tylney Hall. This is an 
arbitrary and, we cannot but think, a scarcely judicious arrangement ; for 
the completion of the novel would not have materially increased the size of 
the volume, while it would certainly have been far more convenient to a 
large section of the reading public. The few additional articles contained 
in this volume are of a very trifling character, the most important being an 
“Ode to Sir Andrew Agnew,” in which the reader will recognize 
the germs of the “Ode to Rae Wilson,” and the * Open Question,” 
We are tempted to make a short extract from a very amusing 
letter in dog French, written by Hood in reply to a cool request 
from the editors of a publication entitled Le Panorama des Deux Mondes, 
to the effect that they might be furnished with a copy of the Comic 
| Annual, “ for the purpose of extracting some bits out of the author;” a 
| favour which they propose to repay by the acknowledgment that * all these 
| pieces of works are by Mr. Hood, so well known for a quiet humour ;” and 
by introducing to “one large circle a volume ‘fort amusant et fort spirituel.’” 
| No doubt these gentlemen fully appreciated Hood's quiet humour when they 
| received his answer, which concludes thus :—* Mon livre peut-¢tre amusaat, 
| comme vous tes si bon a dire, mais il n'a pas attempte étre spirituel. Je ne 
suis pas un clergé-homme qui écrit les serments, Dieu vous blesse.” 
| Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennell signalizes the appearance of the fourth edition 
lof Puck on Pegasus by a new preface, in which he felicitates himself—not, 
| we think, without reason—on the favourable reception which his productions 
| have met with at the hands of the critics and the press generally. He has 
| omitted some of the minor picees which appeared in the first edition; and, 
| influenced by the unexpectedly flattering reception accorded to the “ Night 
| Mail North,” which has been, as he observes with justitiable pride, “ quoted 

at length in nine reviews,” has supplied their place with new poems of a 
less trivial character. We trust that the most prominent of these, which is 
descriptive of a fire in London, may be equally fortunate with the much- 
| quoted poem which it strongly resembles. Among the rest of the additions 
to the present volume are verses on the poet Close, the Du Chaillu contro. 
| versy, the Brighton review, ant last, but not least, a poem on the Wind- 
ham lunacy commission, which breathes throughout a generous sympathy 
with the unfortunate object of that inquiry. 

Under the title of Men at the Helm,t Mr. Davenport Adams has furnished 
lus with short biographical sketches of eleven English statesmen, beginning 
reer the Earl of Strafford, and ending with Lord Aberdeen. The book 

professes to be nothing more than the merest compilation, and is designed 
| especially for the use of young readers; by which section of the public it 
| will possibly be found useful, It is adorned by about half a dozen illustra- 





tions, which are so completely fancy sketches as to be but very slightly 
| serviceable in conveying anything like an adequate idea of the scenes which 
| they are intended to represent, 

Mr. Brinckman, late of H.M.’s 94th Regiment, has published a small 
volume$ purporting to give an account of his sporting experiences in Cash- 
|mere. he title of the work is, however, far from conveying an adequate 
idea of its contents. The book is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is devoted to a brief sketch of the author's career during the five years that 
| he continued in her Majesty's service, At the expiration of this period, 
his regiment having been for some time stationed in the Punjab, he quitted 
|} the army and proceeded to Cashmere, actuated apparently by a desire to 
enter upon a more protracted sporting campaign than it was possible to 
enjoy consistently with the rules of the service. It is this portion of his 
career which constitutes the subject of the second and principal section 
of his book. The game in Cashmere is, generally speaking, not 
of a kind to admit of any of those perilous adventures which form 
the principal stock in trade of sportsmen in foreign lands. Bears appear 
to be the most formidable animals that are to be met with in that 
country ; and they, in Mr, Brinckman’s opinion, afford but very poor sport. 
Stalking is, to his mind, the only form of hunting which is worthy the at- 
tention of the thorough sportsman; and it was, accordingly, against the 
different varieties of goat and antelope with which Cashmere abounds, that 
his efforts were principally directed. It would, perhaps, have been better 
if Mr. Brinckman had given us something more than the mere names of the 
chief objects of his pursuit. It is satisfactory to know that he killed a good 
many burra singhs, burrels or napoors, markhoors, donkhs, and skyungs ; 
| but these titles are scarcely so familiar to the general reader as to convey 

any very definite idea of the creatures which they represent. This portion 
of Mr. Brinckman’s volume is, however, written ina singularly modest, 
sensible, and straightforward manner, and abounds in useful practical hints 
to all who may be disposed to try their luck in the same field. The re- 
maining section harmonizes rather oddly with the rest of the book, consist- 
ing of a chapter on army reform and another on Indian politics. The first 
of these chapters contains among other matters some respectable arguments 
in favour of the purchase-system, and shows that Mr. Brinckman is both 
able and willing to think for himself; but in the second we have failed to. 
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find any remarks either sufliciently new or sufficiently important to atdne for 
its manifest incongruity with the bulk of the book. We may add that 
there are in-the second section of the volume a few rather interesting ob- 
servations on the impolicy of bestowing decorations for special acts of 
bravery, which suggest a view of the matter that may possibly be new to 
many of Mr. Brinekman’s readers. 

Mr. William Linton, corresponding member of the Archeological Society 
of Athens, author of “ Ancient and Modern Colours,” &e., has published a 
short account* of the principal temples and monumental structures raised 
by the older nations of the world. The book is very slightiy constructed, 
and is, in fact, littke more than a catalogue of the objects to which it 
refers. Mr. Linton appears to have started with the intention of submitting 
his subject to a kind of geographical arrangement, but this design has been 
very imperfectly carried out. The first section, for instance, is headed 
** Europe,” and is entirely occupied by the Druidical remains in Great 

britain; then comes “ Asia,” comprising India and China; then “ Europe, 
Asia, &e.,” which consists mainly of Greece and Asia Minor, with an in- 
cidental excursion into Egypt; and, finaily, after America has been dis- 
posed of, we have a kind of refuge forthe destitute, under the comprehensive 
title of “ Africa, Asia, and Europe.” Mr. Linton’s conception of the 
* older nations” would seem to be rather a wide one, for he includes among 
their colossal vestiges not only the pedestal to the statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburg, but also the obelisk at Seringapatam, erected to 
the memory of Mr. Josiah Webber in 1805. The volume is accompanied 
by adiagram of the most remarkable monoliths, ancient and modern, 
drawn to scale, which is very carefully executed, and possesses considerable 
interest. We may add that Mr, Linton expresses a tirm conviction that 
dolmens and rocking-stones owe their peculiar position in all cases to 
natural causes, and in no instance to human means. 

We have this week two new novels, both by old hands, neither of which 
is likely, in our opinion, to be of any material service to the reputation of 
its writer. The tirstt is by no less a person than Captain Whyte Melville. 
It is entitled The Queen's Maries, and professes to narrate the fortunes of 
the four favourite maids of honour to Mary Queen of Scots, whose names 
have been made familiar to us by a well-known and pathetic Scottish 
ballad. Neither Mary Beton, Mary Seton, Mary Carmichael, nor Mary 
Hamilton, however, can be regarded as in any sense the principal personage 





* Colossal Vestiges of the Older Nations, With a Diagram. By William Linton. 
Longman and Co. 

+ The Queen's Maries. A Romance of Holyrood. By G, J. Whyte Melville, author 

'* Digby Grand,” &. In two wlumes, Parker, Son, and ourn. 
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of the story, which is, in fact, an episodical narration of some of the eye 
in the career of Mary Stuart, during the period which elapsed between ber 
return from France to Scotland and her marriage with D: arnley. Mindf : 
however, of the liabilities which are entailed upon him by the n: ume whi 
he has selected for his book, Captain Melville makes an atte mpt to ro = 
off the sharp edges of his historical fragment by the addition of — 
chapter, the object of which is to dispose of the four Maries, tant bien 6 
mal. Mary Beton and Mary Carmichael are married, the former -s 
gentleman who is so far from being a prominent character in the Pooh 
that his name is only mentioned incidentally two or three times in the 
whole of the two volumes; M: ary Seton remains single, and continues in 
the Queen's service; while Mary Hamilton, who had bestowed her affections 
on the unfortunate Chastelar, retires into a nunnery, and dies of a broken 
heart, a fate which, on what authority we know not, Captain Melville con. 
ceives himself justitied in substituting for the far less creditable one, which 
she is supposed to lament in the ballad to which we have already referred, 
Like all Captain Melville's works, The Queen's Maries is yl asantly and 
gracefully written ; but neither in interest of story nor in deve lopment of 
character, is it at all equal to the great majority of those novels w hich haye 
won for its author so high and well-deserved a position in the public fayour, 
The author of the second novel is Noell Radee liffe, whose latest preceding 
work, “ Wheel within Wheel,” we had occasion to notice favourably j in 
these columns. ‘The most remarkable feature about Bryanston Square* is 
undoubtedly the singularly ab rupt manner in which it is brought to a cop. 
clusion. The marriage of the nominal hero and heroine is, indeed, brought 
about ; but we are left entirely in the dark as to the fate of the prince ipal 
personage in the story, who is nevertheless left in a position so critical as 
to render some sort of ¢claivcissement no less a duty for the author than q 
matter of interest to the reader. It is impossible to resist the conviction 
that Noell Radecliffe’s original design was to extend his story over three 
volumes, but that, either from weariness or some other cause, he brought it 
to a sudden termination at the close of the second. So serious a fault as 
this would be fatal to a better book than Bryanston Square can at all pre- 
tend to be. It is not in any respect superior to the ordinary run of cir. 
culating library novels, and is decidedly inferior to any of the previous 
works of the same author with which we are acquainted. We heartily 
hope that Noell Radecliife’s next book will regain the ground which, in the 
present case, he has certainly lost. 
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